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In 16mm Motion Picture Equipment, “follow-through” 
service is particularly important. 
Victor’s 23 years experience as a leader in 16mm equip- 
ment assures more hours — yes, years — of brilliant 
operation. 
Here is the triple insurance you receive in a Victor: 
—Greater availability of service, by factory 
trained men near you. 
—Faster handling of adjustments or replace- 
ments because of Victor simplicity of design. 
—More exclusive Victor features that mini- 
mize service needs: Safety Film Trip, 180° 
Swing-Out Lens Mount, Stationary Sound 
Drum and Offset Film Loop. 


Check into this “follow-through” service 
before buying avy projector. Write now 
for the complete story of the internation- 





ally known Victor Animatophone. 
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It’s follow-through that counts 
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VICTOR’S 

“after purchase” 
service means 
permanent satisfaction 





Dependable always ... 
with Victor the show goes on? 





Service by trained men 
is readily available. 
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Demonstrations that ALL Can See 


More clearly than if they were right 
beside you, your pupils can see and 
understand without moving from their 
seats— when you perform a demonstra- 
tion from your desk with a Spencer 
Model B Delineascope. 

From a convenient horizontal projec- 
tion platform, it throws a clear cut 
image onto an overhead screen. Science 


experiments, drawings, contours of spec- 





imens, lantern slides—all are projected 
in vivid detail. 

For further information about this 
and other instruments for visual in- 


struction, write dept. f 12. 


American @ Optical 
COMPANY 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 
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Inter- Americanism at Home 


{ concrete, finely detailed description of procedure in a spe- 


cific unit-subject, using all types of audio-visual material. 


‘ment that is being conducted on all levels 


66 NTER-AMERICANISM AT HOME” is a1 
Neneh: venture. It 1s an educational es 


of learning to establish good will and understanding 
among the nations of Western Hemisphere 

fodav we are beginning to see the fruits of a fe 
vears of concentrated study of Latin-American cou 


tries and peoples. We are beginning to understand that 
folks between the Rio Grande and Cape Horn are Amet 


icans too. The student of our public schools has 

tually “visited” the c thee plantation s, the rubber plat 
tations, the markets and cities of Latin America. He 
has seen the giant mahogany felled, sawed and loaded 
on ships carrying flags of every mayé n in é 
world. He has been conducted thr ug the moder 
newspaper plant at Sao Paulo. He has viewed thi 
ruins of the great Inca Civilization. He has journeyed 
from the source to the mouth of the great Amazor 


River. He has lived a day with a typical South Ameri 
can family. He has attended Brazil's Fishing School 
He has seen much of the culture and beauty \exice 
He has helped fight disease in the tropics 

\ll this has given our American student further 1n 
sight into the problems of “good neighbors” and intet 
national cooperation. But these films that bring these 
experiences to the classrooms in themselves 


will not and cannot furnish a complete educational pro 


vicarious 
gram of Inter-American Relations. It is not the writer’ 
purpose to popularize the subject by introducing a 
mechanized educational program. 
attempting to point out how unified education provides 
the opportunity to weave into the educative process 
teaching materials and resources of all types 

will result in spiraled educative experiences that will 


be meaningful to the learner. 


The value of using aids of various tvpes of class 
room teaching has been proven and accepted as a means 
of enhancing learning situations. But all too often aids 
are accepted as experiences unto themselves [f a real 


learning experience is to be conducted for the benefit 
of learner it must be planned, « irganize d and de velope «| 
on the basis of unifying all aspects of an educative ex 
perience. 

\ student who has had his curiosity aroused by an 
aid of some type and is not permitted to express him 
self mentally, emotionally or physically has not experi 
Thre ug! the process 


of unified education it is hoped that situations will be 


enced a true learning situation. 


created whereby all students will have a chance to 
express themselves in a life-lhke situation that ade 
quately meets the needs of human beings—that of hav 

ing lived through an experience, real or vicarious. 
Books are exciting to the average reader who has 
sufficient background to assimilate the information so 
obtained. Printed material is a definite motivating 
force and has a arg effect on attitudes. Films, too, 
1 + 47 


as well as oth ids. have a lasting effect on the social 


> 


CLAUDE L. SIMPSON 
State College of Washington 


Pullman. Washington 


nan beings. And like more books, more 





pertaining to the same issue may have 


a cumulative effect on attitude. This cumulative effect 


unification of a total teaching-learning 


[Education is an integration and a synthesis. The 
nore Ways an idea comes to a student, the surer he is 
getting it. If he hears it, sees it, reads it, talks 
ver, and reflects on it, he is pretty sure of getting it. 
instructional aid is only a frac- 
tion of a total teaching-learning situation. Learning re- 
So unless the 
ensory impression received from the use of a teaching 


ud “is seized 


sults from thinking, feeling, and doing. 


upon vigorously by questioning, applica- 
ion, and pupil expression, it will have little or no ef- 
fect on the pupil’s memory or character.” 

In developing the theme of unified education, it 1s 
necessary to weave a body of teaching materials and 
resources into the objectives set up for a particular 
topic or unit. The purpose being that of providing life- 
like experiences which adequately meet the needs 
human beings in relation to the objectives set forth for 
the unit. The following proposal, which will result in 
unified education, is in no way limited to the study of 
he “Good Watslileer Policy” but may be readily adapted 
to any teaching-learning situation. 

The general aim of social science as taught in the 
writer's home state is “to assist the pupil in achieving 


IHollis, A. P Jotion Pictures for Instruction, The Century 


York City, New York. p. 171. 


Middle-class Latin American family scene. 


From “Good Neighbor Family’, a Julien Bryan production) 
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An Argentina middle-class family visits the zoo. 
(From “Good Neighbor Family’’) 


the ability to adjust and contribute to an ever-expand- 
ing social group ranging in size from the immediate 
family to a society of nations.” 

Each year time is set aside to concentrate study on 
the “Good Neighbor Policy,” usually culminating on 
Pan-American Day. In carrying out this general aim 
in our school, the social science teachers have organized 
a workshop to discuss and work on common problems. 
To assist the teachers in preparing their units and pro- 
jects, specialists are called into the workshop—namely, 
the directors of curriculum, instruction, and audio-vis- 
ual education. The director of curriculum with his com- 
mittee draws up the aims and objectives for study of 
Pan-Americanism. The director of instruction with his 
committee arranges for demonstration lessons. The 
audio-visual education director with his committee as- 
sembles all the available materials on Latin America. 

A general meeting of the workshop is called and it 
was found that many of the items collected for instruc- 
tion involved art, music and science. The members of 
these three departments were invited into the work- 
shop to discuss their place in the Pan-American pic- 
ture. The head of the Music department explains how 
appropriate recorded music brings another avenue of 
learning into play. He discusses his plan for the study 
of music appreciation of Latin American contributions 
to the field of music. He plans for songs and selections 
to be learned by his pupils. The Art department ex- 
plains the tremendous area of study in the field of 
Latin-American art. The Science teacher discusses 
the implications of weather, geology, botany, levers, 
machinery, and many other science aspects of the “Good 
Neighbor Policy.” 

During the discussion, clothes and costumes were 
mentioned and it was the unanimous opinion that home 
economics played a part in our aims. Someone men- 
tioned the dancing of our neighbors and immediately 
it was suggested that the physical education depart- 
ment, too, had something very definite to contribute 
to the “Good Neighbor” study. The school and city 
librarians were called in to explain their contribution 
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of books, magazines, pamphlets, poems, stories, clipping 
files, to the study of Pan-Americanism. 

The audio-visual education director, in discussing 
his material on Latin America, gave a comprehensive 
lecture on picture appreciation—what is in a pictur 
He explained the value of the 2x2 slide, the stere 


graph, the opaque projector, films, both silent a1 
sound, recordings, flat picture collections, maps, charts 
posters, private collections, the museum, displays, ex 
hibits, bulletin boards, and the blackboard 

He warned the group that no complete guides ar 
available for selection of materials for Inter-Americat 
Education. The only method of selecting materials f 
classroom use is previewing or pre-screening. As a rule 
only a small number of films, small number of exhibits 
charts, pictures, maps, etc., can be found that will 
prove useful in a specified teaching-learning situatior 
Each teacher in the school system was given the opp 
tunity of viewing, previewing and screening all of 
available materials for her specific unit or project or 
the “Good Neighbor” theme. 

The director of instruction had a teacher demor 
strate her proposed unit on the social life and customs 
of the people of Brazil. As an introduction to her unit 
she selected the CIAA film, The Bridge, to give her 
students some background of the economic problems 
of South America and Brazil. Some understanding of 
the economic problems of Brazil is necessary to a 
study of the social life. She showed the film only once 
as it is rather long and would be time-consuming. She 
had prepared a list of specific points for her students 
to watch for during the presentation. No slides or 
film strips accompany the film so she has prepared indi- 
vidual charts of the animated phases for concentrated 
class study during the unit. 

For the study of types of homes, occupations, recrea- 
tion, etc., the teacher selected sets of flat pictures for 
individual and group study. Charts and graphs were 
selected to show income, expenditure, types of food 
clothing, etc. 

After considerable preparation the class was shown 
the CIAA film, Good Neighbor Family, which presents 
a study of the family life of Latin America in contrast to 
the family life in the United States. Considerable discus- 
sion was held on this film and it was reshown several 
times for further study of the various aspects of life on 
the large estates and small farms of South America 

Several of the girls made native costumes of the 
Brazilian people. The boys were interested in the film, 
Brazil's Fishing School, and spent considerable time 
showing and discussing the implications of education 
in Brazil. An exchange student from the nearby col- 
lege was asked to speak before the class on family life 
in her home town, Rio de Janeiro. The exchange stu- 
dent brought with her several pictures and display items 
that she used in her discussion. 

Finally, an assembly program was arranged by the 
speech department on “Pan-American Day.” Color, 
gaiety, dances, songs, plays, musical numbers, speeches 
and a grand finale culminated the study. Students of 
all ages, color and creeds had lived a true experience 
of “Life in Latin America.” An experience that was 
real to every participant—a teaching-learning situation 
that was unified. 
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Still- Projection Methods in the 
‘Teaching of Reading 


{n autho ltative expose 
hilities oT still pu tures in the teac! 


+ ann f , * te + . 1 7 ] 
omeial o1 portant concet engaged 


the manufacture of still projectors recently aske 
the writer whether there was a place for still 
projection methods in teaching reading to young chil 
dren. The writer replied that there was no questi 


about it. The official became interested and agreed t 


sponsor an investigation of the possibilities for usi1 


the still-projection technique in the reading program 


1; 
A 
The writer promptly turned the problem over to 


his research seminar, with students assigned different 
parts of the job to be done. The scope of the work 
accomplished is indicated by the specific questions whicl 
individual students tackled: What mention is made of 
still projection methods in professional texts on the 
psychology and pedagogy of reading? What mention 
is made of the, topic in professional texts en visual edu 
cation? What reference is made to the problem in the 
periodical literature? What still-film material has been 
developed for the teaching of reading? What use has 
been made of the opaque projector in reading pre 
grams? 

The first disclosure was that the writer had perhaps 
been too optimistic in his reply to the company official. 
Of the twelve most popular professional books on the 
teaching of reading, only five made any mention of 
the use of filmslides or slides. These five books con- 
tained only slight references, and just one book had as 
much as a full paragraph on the subject. Durrell’s ex 
cellent books,' for example, contained only these three 
sentences: “Lantern-slide projectors will help to vary 
the classroom instruction” (p. 107). ‘Word meanings 
may be further enriched through visual aids” (p. 170) 
“Words may be shown on lantern slides [in connection 
with visual-motor methods]. (p. 181). 

The results from the professional books on visual 
education were equally discouraging. Seven well-known 
books were examined in this field. Three of these books 
made no mention at all of still-projection methods in 
teaching reading. Typical of the suggestions found in 
the other four books were the following from Dent's 
book :* “The cellophane slide is a valuable teaching tool 
in the hands of the busy teacher. All sorts of reading 
exercises, outlining, and other matter, usually printed 
or written on the blackboard, may be put on such slides 
and kept for repeated use” (p. 61). “Number combi- 
nations and elementary reading material can be pre- 
sented in slide form with effective results” (p. 185) 
These suggestions do not provide the detailed guidance 
the teacher of reading needs. 
1Durrell, Donald D. Jmprovement of Basic Reading Abilities. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 1940 

Pp. viii + 407. 
“Dent, Ellsworth. Audio-l’isual Handbook. Chicago, Mlinois 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1942. Pp 227. 
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\ search of the periodical literature for the last ten 
vears applied a bibliography of 38 titles. These articles 
re the best source of ideas for using slides, film- 


slides, and opaque materials in the reading program. 
[hey are written for the most part by classroom teach- 
ers who have experimented with these materials on the 
job. Sample titles were “Use of Filmstrip to Assist 
Retarded Readers,” “Visual Aids in Remedial Read- 
ing,” “Teaching Spelling with Hand-Made Lantern 
Slides,’ “The Experimental Use of Visual Aids in 
Teaching Beginning Reading,” “Values of Visual Aids 
in Reading,” “Visual Aids for Reading Tests,” “Visual 
\ids in the Language Arts Program,” and ‘Teaching 
Literature with Slides.” 

In the search which was made for actual slide and 
filmslide material, 142 sources of film material were re- 
quested by form letter to submit listings of their offer- 
ings. These sources included the principal commercial 
concerns in this country and abroad as well as the 
educational film divisions of a long list of American 
colleges and universities. Eight colleges and universi- 
ties and seven commercial concerns were found to list 
material which had been developed specifically for 
teaching reading. This may be taken as a credible show- 
ing or not, depending on one’s expectations. The total 
vield was somewhat disappointing to the research group. 
There was much overlapping in the titles listed. The 
S.V.E. Picturols for Primary Reading, for example, 
were listed by several sources. The Stories for Chil- 
dren, in slide form, listed by Willams, Brown, and 
Earle, Inc., Philadelphia, were also listed by Indiana 
University, etc. The amount of overlapping which was 
discovered reduced the total range of the material 
found. 


The writer remains convinced that much more can 
be done with still projection methods in teaching read- 
ing than has been achieved so far. The failure to ex- 
ploit these methods more fully can be traced to a num- 
ber of conditions. First and foremost perhaps is a fail- 
ure at the teacher-training level. Specialized courses 
in visual education are not the answer to the teacher- 
training problem. The problem is one that involves 
all methods courses. The expert in reading methods 
should be familiar with the visual materials and tech- 
niques which have been developed to teach children 
to read. He should cover these materials and methods 
in his own courses. That there has been some neglect 
in this regard would seem to be indicated by the small 
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mention made of still projection methods in professional 
texts on the psychology and teaching of reading. 

The slides and filmslides which various sources list 
for the teaching of reading are unrelated to the basal 
reader series commonly in use. Closer correlation of 
slides and fhlmslides with these books would promote 
a wider use of visual methods in reading programs. 
The late Ben G. Graham, superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh schools, used to say: “If a representative of a 
textbook company should come into my office and tell 
me that he had not only a set or sets of textbooks that 
fit into the Pittsburgh curriculum, but also sets of films 
that correlated with these books.* I would immediately 
give him a serious hearing, and his offerings serious 
consideration. In considering textbook adoption, pref- 
erence would be given to the combination of correlated 
films and books.”* An ambitious survey is now under- 
way to explore more fully the possible correlation of 
film and textbook.* Evaluating the activity which is cur- 
rently underway, Hoban reaches this conclusion: “In- 
vestigations currently being made by textbook pub- 
lishers, both individually and collectively, indicate that 
the correlation of textbook and film is approaching the 
stage where something will be done about it.” The cor- 
relation of textbook and slide or filmslide is especially 
needed in the reading field, where, with the notable ex- 
ception of the Keystone Visual Readers, almost no 
progress has been made in that direction. 

The reading expert and producer of film material 
are another team that should get together. A filmslide 
series for Primary Reading is again a_ good ex- 
ample of what the writer has in mind. They represent 
a satisfactory photographic job, but one of the stories 
contains such words as “rebels,” “encampment,” ‘“‘sum- 
mon,” “orderly,” “meadow,” “Redcoats,” and “curtsy.” 
Words like these are ordinarily not a part of the pri- 
mary child’s reading vocabulary, and the vocabulary 
burden of the story might well spoil the fun of read- 
ing it. Another story uses an unorthodox style of 
type. Primary children have difficulty making the 
transition from standard type to a style which is un- 
usual. Defects like these could be avoided through closer 
cooperation of education specialists and film producers. 

How specialized interests sometimes become is well 
illustrated by the reply the writer received in connec- 
tion with a request for information on slides and film- 
slides for reading from a nationally known dealer of 
projection equipment. The manager of the concern re- 
plied that he had no knowledge of slide or filmslide 
material which had been developed for teaching read- 
ing, but suggested that the present writer might be 
willing to edit a series. The manager went on to say 
that he had the projection facilities for such a project. 
Actually, there is some slide and filmslide material 
available for teaching reading. To know about this 
material and be able to refer customers to it is good 
business, if nothing else. To sell a projector is one 
*As reported by Charles F. Hoban, Jr., “Films and Text- 
books,” Educational Screen, XXIV (December, 1945), 445. 
The Teaching-Films Survey,” School and Society, LXII 

(December 8, 1945), 366-367. 


*Hoban, Charles F., Jr., “Films and Textbooks,” Educational 
Screen, XXIV (December, 1945), 445 
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thing, to make it functional in the school another. 
The director of the reading clinic of a state university 
received the same request for information as the above 
dealer. This individual also replied that he did not 
know of any material but that he had a projector and 
would we please notify him of anything we found so 
that he could put the projector to use. This 1s a com 
mon condition. Many schools have projectors which 
are never used. 

There is a silver lining to all of these cloudy fore 
bodings. While the teacher of reading will not tind 
much in the way of slide and filmslide material which 
is specifically labelled reading, she will find a wealth 
of other slide and picture material that can be related 
to the stories which appear in children’s books. Sev- 
eral of the students in the writer's research group have 
become interested in correlating commercially available 
slides with the stories found in children’s readers. Their 
problem has not been that there is too little material 
available but too much. They do not know where to 
stop. Pictures from magazines and other sources can 
similarly be related to children’s stories and prepared 
for opaque projection. 

The slides and pictures can be used for motivating 
the pupils and for arousing their interest and curiosity. 
They can be used to enrich word meaning and for mak 
ing the words stand for something concrete. They 
can be used for discussion purposes and for building 
a language background. In her discussion of the slides 
and pictures, the teacher can use words and expressions 
which are later to appear in the story. By properly 
directing the discussion, she can get the pupils to use 
the same words and expressions. The reading of the 
story will then be easier, the pupils will get over what 
otherwise might have been hardspots, because these 
words and phrases will still be “ringing in their ears.” 
After reading the story the pupils will want to review 
the pictures and study them in the light of what they 
have learned from the story. These are just a few 
suggestions of ways for using slide and picture ma 
terial in the reading lesson. 

The writer would reply as he did before to the com- 
pany official, but the possibilities for using still-projec 
tion methods in teaching reading cannot be fully ex 
ploited until the problem spots suggested above have 
been corrected. The correction of these difficulties re 
quires the cooperation and concerted effort of all of 


the interests concerned. 


Full Steam Ahead in Virginia 

A total of 5&8 county and city school divisions in 
Virginia have established local Bureaus of Teaching 
Materials, in coniparison with 15 libraries in operation 
prior to this vear. Indications are that there will be 
approximately 70 such libraries cperating by the open- 
ing of the new fall term. This is obvious evidence that 
the recent legislative appropriation has made it possible 
for school divisions to decentralize the state's film dis 
tribution facilities to a considerable extent 


Twenty-two extension classes in audio-visual edtuca- 


tion are now being conducted by representatives of the 


University of Virginia throughout the state. In addi 
tion, a large number of teacher study groups have been 


organized to provide 111-service training for teachers 
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filitary Audio- 





‘sual ‘Techniques to Civilian Teaching 


Part Two, concluding the presentation begun in May of a major problem 


facing the visual teaching field today and demanding early solution. 


N the process of expediting their training programs 


the Army and Navy have planned the produ 
tion of films and other training devices spect 
fically to fulfill definite instructional objectives 
Early in the training program, authorities realized 
that, just as there, can be no _ all-purpose gun, 


.so there can be no all-purpose instructional film or 


other audio-visual materials. Each teaching situation, 
each attitude to be established, and each phase of a 
skill to be taught requires a special tool—. e., a film, 
a device, or other audio-visual material must be de 
signed, planned. and perfected so that onc is placed 
in the hands of the instructor it can be used as a sure 


tool for doing the specific teaching 


b ettectively 


With full appraisal of the simple principle and_ its 


significant implications, the Army and Navy developed 
systems for intensively planning their audio-visual ma 
terials so that each production was geared to the re 
quirements of a definite teaching situation exactly as 
it existed in the schools, in the field, or at the place 
of its ultimate utilization. This means that the re 


quests and specifications for audio-visual 
were initiated by the users, the instructors themselves, 
who were repeatedly consulted throughout the process 
of production. The audio-visual materials thus requi 
sitioned and planned were then made available by 


11 


mass production and were distributed to all activities 


in which their use was applicable. 


f constant and continuous use of 


these materials, teaching situations frequently were 


In the process ¢ 


found to change, defects in the materials were discov 
ered, and numerous ideas for improvement material 
ized. Tempered by these changing teaching conditions 
and evaluated by the experience gained from utiliza 
tion, carefully planned revisions of audio-visual ma 
terials were promptly initiated and carried to comple 
tion. This resulted in constant and progressive refine 
ments, a circumstance which largely explains why audio 
visual materials in use at the end of the war were fat 
superior in quality as well as in quantity to those which 
Previously existed. Briefly stated, it can be said that 
the Army and Navy have practiced an audio-visual 
technique which can properly be labeled the techniqu 
of systematic planning of production for util 


II. The Technique of Systematic Planning of 
Production for Utility 


What has been done in civilian education about this 


technique? This technique is, on the whole, most con 
spicuous in civilian education for the degree in which 
it is lacking. Frequently the films most needed by 
teachers have not been produced, and many of those 


produced do not have the quality of utility in the sense 


Q 
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) ng accurately the instructional objectives. At 
the present, the best a teacher can do is to examine 
film catalogues to see if any films are listed pertaining 
to a particular subject area. If the teacher is fortunate, 
he will find some films sufficiently promising to war- 
rant previewing for prospective use. Upon further 
examination he may find that many of these are beau- 
tiful. but too general; crammed full of technical facts, 
but not organized into teachable units; or entertaining, 
but not suitable for instructional purposes. If he turns 
to the so-called free sources of films furnished by vari- 
ous business concerns, he will find much the same situa- 
tion, with the added burden that most of the films con- 
sciously or unconsciously sell a bill of goods along with 
the teaching. 


> 


True, the production of the thousands of 
hlms available to public schools today has been 
“planned.” These films are planned to sell a product 
or a viewpoint, planned to entertain, planned to cover 
wide scopes of subjects, planned to appeal to large 
audiences, but rarely planned for precise utility as 


needed by the classroom teacher. 


How can the technique of systematic production 
for utility be achieved in civilian education? It can 
be achieved by the establishment of a well-organized 
and close liaison between the classroom teachers and 
the producers of audio-visual materials. This liaison 
must consist of classroom teachers and school admin- 
istrators on the one hand and technical writers, editors, 
and producers on the other. What has already been 
done along this line in limited areas and subjects is, 
of course, a step in the right direction. Via such a 
system, applied comprehensively to the whole curri- 
culum, the teachers and administrators would make 
known precisely what audio-visual materials are needed 
in each subject area. They would define the instruc- 
tional objectives to be satished and would serve as 
consultants in organizing the material into teachable 
units suitable for classroom use. The technical writers 
and editors would formulate the final “blueprints” and 
shape each project for final production, 


In this manner, purpose and usage of audio-visual 
materials would be well defined even before production. 
Integration into the curricula would no longer be dif- 
ficult or time-consuming. The quality of utility of a 
production would no longer be a hit-or-miss proposi- 
tion; it would be assured by scientific planning geared 
to the dictates of classroom requirements and instruc- 
tional objectives. Once this liaison were broadly orga- 
nized and functioning, it would not only serve as the 
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Mock-ups are used to teach navigation. 


springboard for new productions, but it would be the 
logical source for revisions, improvements, and _ refine- 
ments of audio-visual materials from year to year. That 
this system would be practical cannot be denied. If 
such a system of planning of production for utility can 
be practical and can be successfully expedited even 
under the restrictions of a military organization, who 
would dare predict any limit to its achievement in a 
field so broad in scope and so versatile in character 
as public education ? 


Who should initiate the system of liaison between 
classroom teachers and producers? The state of leth- 
argy which until the present time has existed in the 
matter of planning of production for utility cannot be 
broken until either the educators or the producers initi- 
ate the necessary liaison between the two groups. In 
recent years there have been a few producers in the 
field with plans for producing the type of films needed, 
but no large-scale planning for utility is yet in evi- 
dence. After all, why should producers change their 
technique of making audio-visual materials so long as 
no one is complaining about the present product? It 
therefore behooves educators to initiate a liaison system 
now, outline and specify the type of materials desired, 
and offer to work with the producers in broad-gauge 
planning of production for utility. This should be done 
on a basis at least state-wide, and presented to the 
producers with the solid backing of local, state, and na- 
tional educational associations. If producers of audio- 
visual materials then choose to ignore such requests and 
offers of assistance, the time is near when educational 
organizations should negotiate for the manufacture of 
audio-visual materials by the state. Granted the neces- 
sary budgetary provisions, state departments of educa- 
tion could very well establish laboratories and manu- 
facture the materials according to specifications. It is 
incumbent upon educators to present a united front 
on this question and to learn precisely what position 
producers will take in regard to it. Certainly no one 
else will do it for them, and the needed audio-visual 
materials must come from one or the other of these 


two sources. 
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A display of knots being used in teaching recruits. 


III. Development of Audio-Visual Teaching Tech- 
niques and the Training of Teachers for Effective 
Utilization of Audio-Visual Materials. 

Early in the complicated process of planning and 
developing their training programs, both the Army 
and Navy learned that the perfection and production 
of audio-visual materials were not enough to assure 
efficient and successful instruction. First, for each tool, 
methods of utilization had to be developed—methods 
whereby the tool would best do the specific job for 
which it was designed and produced. Second, the in- 
structors had to learn these methods and become pro- 

ficient in their application. 

For the solution of these two problems, the armed 
services had at their disposal the theories of utilization 
long expounded by educators, a sizable number of pro- 
fessional school men as instructors and administrators, 
and all the training schools of both the Army and Navy 
for a laboratory, or proving ground. From skillful and 
uninhibited exploitation of these potentialities, the de- 
velopment of teaching techniques was brought to a state 
of subtlety and uniformity, and the final success of 
the program was realized through the high proficiency 
which the instructors achieved as a result of methodical 
training both in the classroom and on the job. 

A complete résumé of the audio-visual teaching tech- 
niques developed and practiced by the armed services 
has not yet appeared in print, and nothing less than a 
full volume on this subject alone can provide an ade- 
quate revelation of the achievements attained. Such a 
volume would require at least one chapter each on such 
advancements and innovations as the following: (1) 
the integrated use of both motion-picture training films 
and slide films on the same teaching subject; (2) the 
relentless and never-ending fight against unintelligent 
or careless use of films and the evolution of effective 
methodology for film utilization; (3) the skillful use 
of color schemes in posters, in training mock-ups, and 
on the blackboard; (4) the judicious incorporation of 
humor in training aids. 

Realizing that the mere mastery of technical knowl- 
edge and skills did not necessarily qualify nor enable 
individuals to instruct others efficiently, the armed 
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Instruction in progress with a mounted model engine. 


services On numerous occasions planned courses ot 
instruction in effective teaching methods for instruct 
ors. These courses placed special emphasis on the utili 
zation of audio-visual materials and were centered en 


tirely about demonstrations and practice in effective 


teaching methods developed for training films, film 
strips, objects, models, charts, posters, blackboards, and 
special devices. For influencing and assisting even a 
greater number of instructors, training manuals and 
detailed film guides were circulated widely. For further 
assurance supervisors and coordinators were actively 
engaged throughout the training programs in the actual 
training of instructors on the job. It was by these 
methods that the proficiency of instructors was progres- 
sively kept on the upgrade. 


Much Left to Do in Civilian Education 


What has been done in civilian education about the 
development of audio-visual teaching techniques and 
the training of teachers for effective utilization of audio 
visual materials? The fundamental theories have been 
expounded by numerous competent educators. These 
measures have to a very large degree proved sound 
and fully capable of the accomplishments predicted for 
them. In fact, it was largely on these theories that the 
armed services relied for guidance and planning in 1m- 
plementing and expediting their successful audio-visual 
programs. Professional educators and administrators 
have politely agreed in general to the potential values 
of these theories. However, their active participation 
in the practical development and application of these 
theories has been, in most cases, too scattered and too 
limited to permit systematic coordination and long-range 
planning. Discussion panels have been held, conven- 
tions have met, and literature has been written. In all 
these it was agreed that the potentialities of audio- 
visual materials are great and even limitless, but the 
total of it all has usually been mere passive agreement 
followed by little or none of the active exploitation 
which is essential for real development and refinement 
of effective teaching techniques. 

While the development of audio-visual teaching tech- 
niques has been brought at least to the theoretical 
stage, the adequate training of teachers for the effective 
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ttilization of these techniques still remains an unsolved 
problem. In a recent nation-wide survey of audio- 
visual education programs,’ one-fourth of the school 
‘ontacted were sufficiently interested to partici- 
pate. Of these, ninety-four per cent indicated that, in 
their opinion, the development of audio-visual educa- 
tion programs is hindered by lack of systematic training 
of teachers in audio-visual techniques. Few teachers 
have any clear-cut ideas of how an audio-visual pro- 


svstells 


gram should be handled. Even the simple procedure 
of operating and caring for projection equipment is yet 
unknown by most teachers. All too few of even our 
larger cities have full-time supervisors of full-fledged 
audio-visual education programs. Only a handful of 
states require any specific training in audio-visual tech- 
niques for their teachers. Presumably the training of 
teachers in effective teaching methods is the charge of 
teacher-training colleges and universities. It is clearly 
evident that most of these institutions have not yet 
extended their training sufficiently to qualify teachers 
properly in the effective use of audio-visual teaching 
techniques. It is equally apparent that public educa- 
tional systems in general have neglected the in-service 
training of their teachers in these techniques. 


The Problem of Teacher Training 


How can such training of teachers be achieved in ci- 
vilian education? The development of audio-visual 
teaching has basically been achieved. No doubt refine- 
ments and perfection of these techniques can proceed 
to unlimited levels. Civilian education can achieve this 
development by effective utilization and practice, but 
this can be done only when the majority of teachers 
receive specific training for the audio-visual technique. 
To be effective, this training must be expedited in two 
places: (1) teacher-training colleges and universities, 
(2) supervision and in-service training on the job. 

It is urgent that teacher-training institutions imme- 
diately initiate expert courses of instruction in the ef- 
fective utilization of audio-visual materials. To permit 


1Alvin B. Roberts, “Audio-Visual Education in the Post War 
Period,” Educational Screen, XXIV, No. 8 (October, 1945), 
p. 343. 
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persons to qualify for teachers’ certificates without pro- 
per knowledge of how to use blackboards, bulletin 
boards, objects, models, charts, slide films, 16mm. mo- 
tion pictures, and other aids is just as great a mistake 
and as professionally unsound as it would be to license 
physicians and surgeons without expert instruction in 
the use of medicai formulae and surgical instruments. 


Present courses in educational psychology and the art 
of teaching are no longer sufficient to render teachers 
professionally competent. Basic knowledge in the use 
of the audio-visual tools which enable psychological laws 
and teaching techniques to be most efficiently applied 
can no longer be omitted without irreparable stifling 
of the teacher profession. The efficient training of fu- 
ture teachers can be achieved by initiating and requiring 
expert courses of instruction in the use of audio-visual 
aids for all teacher-candidates in colleges and universi- 
ties. 

It is urgent that the public school-systems—munici- 
pal, county, and state—establish adequate supervision 
of audio-visual instruction. This system of supervi- 
sion must provide in-service training in the utilization 
of audio-visual materials for all teachers already on the 
job. It must provide the source and distribution of 
audio-visual materials as well as serve in the capacity 
of developer and promoter of ideas for new aids. Fur- 
thermore, the supervisor of audio-visual instruction is 
needed to provide the leadership which the audio-visual 
education program requires for iis ultimate success. The 
training of present teachers for effective utilization of 
audio-visual materials can be achieved in civilian educa- 
tion by instituting adequate supervision and in-service 
training for all teachers already on the job. To post- 
pone this action now is equivalent to denying at least 
the present generation most of the benefits of the ad- 
vancements of audio-visual instruction developed dur 
ing the war. 


For an Effective Program of Audio-Visual 
Education 

Here are some constructive suggestions for the oper- 
ation of an effective program of audio-visual education. 

First, there must not be any mistaken concept that 
the extensive use of audio-visual aids will liberate the 
classroom teacher from work. Just as in the case of 
new developments in medicine and surgery, so new and 
potent educational tools require greater skill and re- 
sponsibility of the individual who 1s charged with their 
use. The value of these tools lies in the fact that they 
make subject matter more teachablé, enrich the curri- 
cula, and promote efficiency and thoroughness in teach- 
ing. The real beneficiaries are the students. 

Second, educators should remember that all audio- 
visual materials are of diminishing value, and may 
frequently become actually confusing, unless the fol- 
lowing fundamental principles and practices governing 
their use are faithfully observed: 

1.—Most motion-picture films are fully effective only 
when supplemented by key still pictures taken directly 
from the film. To focus attention for thought and dis- 
cussion, to provide a pause for learning, each still pic- 
ture must be skillfully spaced so as to embrace and 
recall all of the motion shown since the preceding 


still picture. 
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2? — All audio-visual materials must be tailor-made to 


~. 


fulfill the instructional objectives of the particular sub 


ject. 

3.—They must be selected and presented at the right 
time to the right group of people. 

4.—The teacher must evaluate them before and after 
using. 

5.—The teacher must prepare the class to receive 


them properly. 

6.—The teacher must follow them up with planned 
discussions, questions, and tests. 

7.—The students must know what they are expected 
to learn from them and must be held responsble for 


8.—The teacher must use them as an integral part 
of the instructional plan and not as something in addi 
] 


tion to the regular class procedure. 


9 \ clear distinction must be made between 
use of entertainment films and instructional films 

10.—The teacher must use them for better purposes 
than to fill in time or to get a few minutes’ relief from 
facing the class. 

11.—Students must be able to ask sensible questions 
after a film showing. 

12.—The teacher must know the film, both its ad- 
vantages and its weaknesses, and must know how to 
answer most of the questions it raises in the minds of 
the students. 
13.—Projection equipment must be kept in goo 
condition and operated smoothly. 


14.—Projection rooms must be properly ventilated 


and suthciently darkened at the same time. 


15.—The teacher must know how to center atten 


tion on the points that really “count.” 


16.—The teacher must know how to eliminate dis 
tractions. 

17.—The film must be shown in an instructional set 
ting. 

Third, films must be regarded as something more 


than an instructional device to bolster existing conven- 
tional patterns in educational systems. In many cases 
new instructional tools point the way to more efficient 
and beneficial patterns. 

Fourth, unanalytical enthusiasm and mere lip serv- 
ice favoring the potential values of films must be avoided 
and fought. It is easy for the public, the students, and 
the teachers to drop into this rut and temporarily fool 
themselves into believing that something worthwhile 
is being achieved when actually everyone's time is be- 
ing wasted. 

Finally, it must be recognized that audio-visual edu- 
cation, in addition to supplying valuable tools for teach- 
ing the conventional subject matter and the fundamen- 


Ing 


tals on all levels, has also a broader mission in tea 
basic desirable attitudes in understanding social, politi 
cal. and economic changes as they constantly evolve 
in a dynamic pattern both at home and abroad. Agen- 
cies and interests outside the schools have already 
recognized this potent value, and public education 1s 
the only medium available to hold the line for a healthy 


balance 1n the future, 
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Improving Sound Film ‘Technique 


With a Microphone 


Some concise, straightforward arguments for 


use of the microphone in teaching situations. 


EACHERS frequently criticize educational sound 
film because of the poor quality of the sound 
track. Among sound films now in use are many 

commercial subjects which have been revamped _ fot 
school use. While the photography of these subjects 
is often good, the sound track is open to criticism. Ih 
many cases the narration is too fast and includes many 
irrelevant details which confuse rather than assist learn 
ing. Music is often added whose type and tempo does 
nothing but distract the listener. In many cases the 
vocabulary is far above the level of understanding of 
the group for which the film supposedly is intended 

Even with films produced specifically for teaching 
purposes by reputable organizations the vocabulary em 
ployed is such that the film is suited only to a certain 
level even though the visual contents could be used in 
other areas. 

The addition of a microphone to the school sound 
projector provides a means of overcoming many of 
these handicaps. Wherever a poor sound track is en 
countered it can be switched off and the film projected 
with the teacher providing the narrative through the 
microphone. This is not as difficult as might at first be 
supposed. The teacher in previewing the film will have 


grasped the essential points to be taught. These are¢ 
then outlined to the class as the film is shown at a 


rate and in the words best suited to the class's ability 
to comprehend. Many teachers do this now with silent 
films. 

As a further refinement of this technique it will be 
found possible to mix the sound track with the teacher's 
narration. [or example, in the preview it may be 
found that certain sections of the film sound track are 
adequate or contain sounds which are essential to the 
understanding of the lesson. At this point the teache1 
switches over to the sound track. When that section 
passes she can switch back to the microphone for fur 
ther comment. 

In this way it is almost always possible to use any 
film no matter how poor the sound. It is likewise pos 
sible to extend the range of use of a given film to classes 
where it would not otherwise have been used. Where 
the vocabulary is unsuitable, the teacher’s wording is 
substituted. 

This technique may be extended to embrace student 
participation. Pupils themselves may take part in pre 
viewing, preparing narration and showing the films 
Here are many opportunities for speech training, exer 
cise of correct diction, and development of poise. 

A microphone is not too expensive an outlay. An 
inexpensive microphone without stand may be pur 
chased as low as $6 or $7. A wiser purchase, of course, 
would be one of better quality with a desk or floor 


JOHN L. DE BEER, Director 
Audio-Visual Education 
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stand and with an adequate length of connecting cord. 
Such an instrument may be had upwards of $20. Sev- 
eral types of microphones are available including crys- 
tal, dynamic and ribbon velocity. The type suited to 
your sound equipment can best be recommended by the 
manufacturer of your projector. 

Once it is purchased, many other uses will be found 
for this device. Silent film can now be accompanied 
by narration in a professional manner, either by teacher 
or by students. The public address system thus pro- 
vided will be useful for announcements, assemblies, 
game, and dramatics. Radio programs can be produced 
which provide all the opportunities for speech train- 
ing without the burden of providing costumes and props 
which are required for the conventional stage produc- 
tion. The voice amplifier will likewise be found useful 
in the language arts program through the detection 
and correction of faulty speech habits. Defects in 
speech are thus magnified and easily pointed out. If a 
good microphone is purchased it can become the first 
step in securing voice recording apparatus which can 
be more extensively used in the speech training pro- 
gram. 

Best of all, however, is the greater freedom which 
this method provides in the wider selection and utiliza- 
tion of currently available sound films. 





A third grader at Central school uses the microphone to 
explain a sound film. 
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Unexplored Areas in Visual Education 


Abstract of address given at the EFLA convention in Detroit, April 23, 1946. 


RIOR to 1941 educational motion pictures night 


have been classified roughly into three catego- 

ries: (1) films which provided general informa- 
tion, as, for example, one on the country ot Mexico: 
(2) those which demonstrated a particular shill, such 
as pottery making; and (3) those which provoked drs- 
cussion, in the development of attitudes, principally the 
Human Relations series by Dr. Alice V. Keliher. The 
armed forces produced thousands of the first two types, 


whe 


for indoctrination and for teaching specific skill 
quired in innumerable military operations. The United 
States Office of Education also produced approximately 
five hundred films of the skill type to speed up the pro- 
duction of war materials. 

During the war two new types of instructional mo- 
tion pictures were developed. One of these is the so- 
called provocative film. It was developed by the armed 
forces, principally the Navy, to present a tactical prob- 
lem exactly as it might occur under actual condit 
No information is given, and the class must work out 
a solution to the problem as presented. As yet no 
known films of this type are available for peacetime 
school use, though there are obvious implications as 
to its value in fields such as mathematics, science, and 
other subjects where problems can be presented pic- 
torially. The other type developed during the war is 
the attitude film, designed to create a desired attitude 
through dramatic impact, such as the Army series, Aull 
w Be Killed, or the OWI films encouraging condemna- 
tion of black marketeering or absenteeism on the home 
front. The potentialities of this type or film for peace- 
time school use in creating favorable attitudes toward 


1ONnS. 


study habits, race relations, hygiene and the like are 
practically limitless. 

In recognition of those potentialities, the Commis 
sion on Motion Pictures of the American Council on 
Education was formed in 1943 through a substantial 
grant by the Motion Picture Association. Resul 
extensive surveys conducted by the Commission in 
cated that new films should be produced first in the 
fields of democracy, geography, mathematics, and art; 
to be followed by films for health, teacher training, 
literature, English, reading, languages and science. Pro- 
duction of films in the first four subject-matter areas 
has been begun, under Committees of nationally known 


1; 
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experts in each area. 

The Democracy Committee has drawn up a compre- 
hensive outline of needed productions under the follow- 
ing major headings: I, Freedom of Person; II. Eco- 
nomic Freedom; III. Political Freedom; IV. Freedom 
of the Mind; V. Social Freedom; VI. Freedom of Con- 
science; VII. Freedom and Justice for All; and VIII. 
Our Community. A course in World Geography, en- 
titled “Widening Our Horizons,’ emphasizing the 
social and economic adaptability of peoples to their 
environment, has been defined by the Geography Com- 
mittee. In the field of art, the Committee is preparing 
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hlm objectives, stressing skills. such as painting and 
sculpture, and appreciation of the elements in art such 
as perspective, line, color and proportion in home deco 
ration, dress and business. Surveys conducted by the 
Mathematics Committee reveal that the greatest chal 
lenge to film production in this field is on the elemen 
tary level; the program now being set up stresses mo 
tivation as well as direct teaching. 

The procedure is uniform in each area, Research per- 
sonnel of the Commission work out for each selected 
topic the specific objectives, a statement of the subject 
material to be covered, and references which provide 
necessary background for a story treatment. When 
these data have been evaluated by the Commission, the 
project is assigned to a story treatment writer who pre- 
pares the film story in narrative form. The treatment 
is then re-evaluated to determine whether the objec- 
tives are attained. It is next turned over to a profes 
sional script writer who translates the narrative into 
the specialized form of the shooting script. From the 
script a “story board” is prepared. The “story board 
script” is a type of shooting script arranged in three 


parallel columns: (1) the narration or dialogue; (2 


) 
a drawing of the proposed image or action to match 
the narration ; and (3) accompanying camera direction 
“The story board” is examined by the Commission and, 
following its approval, it is made available to producers 
Thus the production starts 

Educators must play the major part in the selection 
f the topics to be produced, the subject matter to be 
presented, and the educational specifications which the 
picture must meet. The producer then begins to draw 
on his special talents, working closely with the edu 
cator to insure that the best possible picture is mad 
both from the educational and technical points of view 

In its efforts to make available to all educational 
producers the best plans and educational specifications 
for films, the Commission is evaluating and experiment 
ing, under actual classroom conditions, the educational 
effectiveness of such elements of cinematography as the 
use of different tvpes of sound, color, humor, dramatic 
techniques, and animation and models. In relation t 
each production, experiments are planned to determin 
the most efficient means of promoting motivation and 
student participation. To date, the utilization of those 
elements cited above and the development of motiva 
tion and participation remain an almost unexplored 
area of educational measurement. Through its experi- 
mentation, the Commission seeks the solution to those 
problems and hopes to establish standards for further 
development in visual education. 
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Training Prospective ‘leachers in Making 


and Using Visual Aids 


S a result of a strong conviction that students 

going into teaching should know more about 

making and using their own visual aids, I estab 
lished the one-semester course listed as “Photo-visual 
Aids to Teaching,” open to juniors and seniors. The 
course is organized almost entirely on the project-labor 
atory basis, with very few lectures. Students learn by 
actual experience in the field or darkroom how to use 
principal kinds of cameras; do their own developing, 
printing and enlarging ; make their own lantern slides ; 
and operate all kinds of projectors—still, standard, 
opaque, motion picture (silent and sound). They also 
learn the current sources of all kinds of visual materials 
now available to the teacher for classroom use. 

Students are expected to correlate their projects witl 
their practice-teaching at the Hyannis Training School, 
photographing pupil activities there, and supervising 
the making of those visual aids within the scope of the 
ability of elementary school pupils—such as the hand 
made lantern slides, stereographs, and the collectior 
of pictures for the opaque projector. 

This course has not been previously given at the 
college, although some of the items incorporated in it 
have been treated in science-methods lectures and dem 
onstrations. It is my belief that two semesters, or a 
full year of treatment, would be needed to cover ade- 
quately the very broad feld of audio-visual education ; 
to insure an attitude of confidence on the part of young 








Copying, using plate-back camera with double 
extension bellows. 


Detailed outline of a summer course 


in Visual Technique for Teachers 


EARLE S$. COLLINS 
State Teachers College 
Hyannis, Massachusetts 


teachers in their ability to make or select, and use judi- 
ciously and effectively, the great diversity of visual aids 


now available to the modern educator. 


“Photo-Visual Aids to Teaching.” 


Objectives of course: to inculcate in prospective teachers an 
appreciation and understanding of 
(1) the growing importance of visual education in schools; 
(2) those photographic processes an educator can advan- 
tageously use, either in making his own visual aids, or 
directing student activity into those channels; 





Project work at the training school. 


(3) the cultural and avocational value of improved picture 
taking; 

(4) how to find and use appropriate photo-visual materials ; 
(5) proper techniques in using such optical devices as cameras, 

balopticons, filmopticons, miniature projectors, sound-on- 

film projectors, opaque projectors, etc. 

Topics covered (work largely of a project nature, students 
carrying out field, laboratory, and darkroom work individually 
or in small groups) : 

1. Pinhole photography, (a) construction of pinhole camera; 
(b) loading with cut-film; (c) making exposures; (d) de- 
veloping by tray; (e) printing by contact. 

If. Construction and operation of conventional cameras, box 
and roll-film type: (a) essential parts of cameras and func- 
tions; (b) kinds of film available and properties; (c) kinds 
and properties of lenses, meaning of f. number. 

III. Kinds of cameras—advantages and disadvantages—hox, 
folding (fixed focus); focusing models; cut-film double- 
extension bellows type; reflex; miniature. 

IV. Exposure and processing of film: (a) Gauging original 
exposure; (b) composing picture; (c) preparing solutions; 
(d) tray and tank developing; (e) Judging negatives and 
determining kind of printing paper appropriate. 

Enlarging: (a) advantages; (b) the enlarger, essential 
parts and functions; (c) operation; (d) exposures; (e) 
grades of paper; (f) solutions; (h) local control in print- 
ing; (i) cropping; (j) washing, spotting, drying, mounting 
prints tor exhibit 
VI. Making of lantern slides (standard size, 34%4”x4”): (a) 

hand-made lantern slides on etched glass,—silhouettes, crayon 
and ink-colored; (b) photographic slide by contact print- 
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ing; (c) by projection; (d) solutions, developing, fixing, 
drying; (e) finishing slides—taping, masking, cover-glasses ; 
(f) projecting slides—parts and functions of lantern, opera- 
tion and care; (g) commercial slides,—sources and ways of 
using. 
VII. Photography using flash and flood bulbs: (a) arrange- 
ment of lights; (b) exposures; (c) arrangement of subjects 
for story-telling effect. 
‘III. Copying or reproducing: (a) lighting; (b) use of 
process film, loading film-holders for plate-back cameras; 
(c) focusing double-extensions bellows camera; (d) copy- 
ing with roll-film cameras using close-up lens; making 
prints or transparencies from copy-negatives. 


< 


IX. The 35 millimeter or miniature camera: (a) advantages 
and disadvantages; (b) kinds of capabilities; (c) loading 
of bulk film; (d) operation of camera; (e) tank develop- 
ment with fine-grain developer; (f) emulsions available in 
35mm film; (g) enlarging from small negatives; (h) acces- 
sories used with miniature camera—rangefinder, filters, close- 
up lenses, synchronizer. 

X. The 35 millimeter film-strip: (a) the still projector, 
parts and functions, operation and care; (b) use of film- 
strip attachment to opaque projector; (c) double-frame film- 
strips made from negatives exposed in 35mm camera; (d) 
sources of commercial film-strips and application to class 
room use; (e) advantages and disadvantages of filmstrips. 

XI. The 2” by 2” lantern slide: (a) in monochrome, printed 
on 35mm positive film, from negatives exposed in 35mm 
camera; (b) reduction transparencies from negatives taken 
in conventional cameras; (c) copying onto 35mm _ positive 
film, using close-up lens on 35mm camera; (d) masking, 
covering, binding, labeling, cataloging, storing slides; (e) 
Kodachrome or natural color slides;—for general out-of- 
door photography; indoors, close-ups on flowers or speci- 
mens, sources of commercial slides, illustrated lectures on 
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all aspects of photography; (f) the 2” by 2” slide compared 


W 


ith the standard slide. 


XII. The stereoscope and stereographs: sources and uses. 


XIil. The 16 millimeter movie in teaching: (a) silent films: 


I ) 


b) sound films; (c) sources; (d) care and operation of 


r¢ ject rs, 


XIV. The opaque projector or reflectoscope. 
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Ast of projects which must be successfully completed 
all students in the course: 

Making pinhole camera, exposing, developing, printing 
n several pieces of cut-film. 

Study of properties of lenses in the laboratory 
Examination in detail of different types of cameras and 
ising of images on ground-glass. 

Exposure of several rolls of film in conventional camera, 
eloping and printing. 

Enlarging from best negatives and mounting prints 
Making several hand-made lantern slides on etched glass 
coloring. 

Making several photographic slides. 


Copying diagrams or pictures useful in teaching 


making up as transparencies 


( 
y 


pupils in the training school 


l 


Flash or flood-bulb photography of project activities f 


Q. Operation of all types of cameras and projectors avail 


able. 


11. Loading 35mm camera with bulk film, taking a number 
of exposures under a variety of conditions, developing, en- 
larging, making up as 2” by 2” slides using positive n 

12. Copying teaching pictures or diagrams on 35mm _ positive 
film, using close-up lens on 35mm camera 

13. If available, using Kodachrome or natural-color 


‘Threshold of a Decisive Decade” 


A Review of Eric Johnston 


*s Annual Report as President of 


The Motion Picture Association of America, Incorporated 


Hl. first report by the new President of the 
erstwhile “Hays Organization” displays a most 
encouraging breadth of vision and depth of 
feeling for the broader social uses of the motion picture. 
The very first paragraphs call attention to and explain 
the change of the organization’s name* and its wider 
outlook— 
“By calling it the Motion Picture Association we 
signify that our interests extend to every phase and 
function of the motion picture. 


“T look upon the medium of motion pictures as one 
source of many values, one instrument of many serv- 
ices. It seems to me that we must concentrate upon 
what is common to all uses of film and screen, if we 
are to find a common unifying purpose for all the 
groups which ought to work side by side for the im- 
provement of motion pictures. ... 1 for one am inter- 
ested in motion pictures of every type and every use, 
theatrical and non-theatrical. The war demonstrated 
the value of them all. In all forms, lengths, and widths, 
the motion picture served as a means of communica- 
tion, combining fiction and fact, entertainment and 
information, inspiration and education. . . . In the 


*Heretofore “Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 


America, Inc.” 


Vee 
ot 


By WILLIAM F. KRUSE. Chairman 


Photographic Industry Co-ordinating Committee 


irs ahead we must meet the challenge to utilize films 
various kinds, in various lengths and widths, for 


various audiences.” 


No champion of the non-theatrical film will question 


his reservation, in this connection, that this new de 


velopment must be fostered “without injustice to ex 


ist 
hil 


Vie 


ing investments in production, distribution and ex- 
tion, for we know that films made for theatres 
‘Id the bulk of the revenue which enables the indus 


try to pioneer in these new fields. 


po 


WoO 


The first six of the scant twenty pages in the re 
rt are devoted almost entirely to a discussion of 


} 


n-theatrical film. The ground is cut from beneath 


the “entertainment only” critics by ‘afi old quotation 


from Will Hays to the effect that “it would be just 
as silly to use language exclusively for writing novels 
as it would be to use motion pictures exclusively for 
theatrical entertainment”. There is praise for the 
mounting skill of the documentary film producer abl 
to “capture and hold the attention of the same theatre 
audience which, as the war progressed, first tolerate: 
then accepted and finally applauded films of this s 
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Johnson reviews the steps taken by his organizat 
over a span of many years: the human relations 
cerpts released by the Progressive Education Associa 
tion (1936), the $50,000 grant for the selection of 
Mav's com 


mittee (1937) and their subsequent release (1939) 


educationally useful shorts through Mark 


through Teaching Films Custodians, now promised a 


ont 


broader field in handling condensed versions « 
standing cultural features. Then came the $1] 


grant to the American Council on Education for a 5 
year survey of gaps in the coverage of present class 
room films, resulting in the completion ef 75 fil 
treatments, none of them thus far shot. This vear 
another $50,000 has been allocated to actual produ 
tion of three “experimental” classroom films, “without 
any expectation of or desire for profit’, but on a level 
that would make the production of similar films cor 
mercially possible 

Here's a sentence from the repor s likel 
be quoted by our copy writers as a welcome vari 
from the well-known Chinese proverb: “There 1s 
subject in the whole curriculum of studies, at elemet 
tary, intermediate or advanced levels which would 
benefit pedagogically from the use of films integrated 
with other means and methods of teaching”. But this 
is not the .whole educational story Mr. Johnstor 
points out that “The educational use of films is by 
no means limited to classroom instruction” \gain 


citing war-born experiences, he mentions adult edu 
cation, factory. scl ool, Red Cross. civilian cle rense, Tor 


] 


eign language oToOUpSsS, and mass education abroa 
> s s s 


“Films for theatres, films for schools, films for fae 
tories, films for churches, films for labor unions, films 
for community forums, films for public agencies—all 
these are within the area of our attention”. He con 
cludes this section thus: “The educational promise of 
motion pictures has been demonstrated at the very 
moment in history when the social need challenges us 
to make good that promise with all speed 
shall”. To which every user and protagonist of the 


16mm. educational or community-purposed film = will 


echo a fervent “Amen” 


If good will alone could bridge the gap that. still 
divides the eftorts of theatrical and non-theatrical 


wings of “the motion picture’, here would be ample 


building material. But more than good intentions ar 
needed as paving blocks for these uphill roads. The 
forward-looking majority, at least, of those active 

the various organizations that function in the two fields, 


would welcome a chance to implement this common de 


sire to work together for the common goo he m«¢ 
vies’ theatrical wing is well-knit, with Johnston's o1 
ganization at the head and the various organized ey 


hibitor groups and certain public relations affiliates 


rallying behind. The non-theatrical wing, too, though 
necessarily grouped into a large numbet f separate 
organizations, reflecting the greater diversification of 
interest areas. is also more homogeneous than eve1 
before. Several trade organizations, including — the 
\llied Non-Theatrical Film Association, the Edu 
tional Film Library Association, the National Ass« 
tion of Visual Education Dealers, the National Micr 


film Association, the Photographic Manufacturers and 


Distributors Association, and the organizations of 


f ou 
25.000 
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graphic dealers and photofinishers, follow a_ joint 
public and industry relations policy under the guidance 
' their Photographic Industry Co-Ordinating Com- 
mittee. Several of these trade bodies have joined with 
such consumer groups as the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the National Education Association, the Na- 
tional University [Extension Association and others, to 
rm the Film Council of America, with a local and 
national organizational program of uniting all ele- 
ents (commercial, professional and consumer), in- 
terested in any phase or form or application of pho- 
graphy, in any of its branches. 
In view of the interest in “every phase and function 
motion picture”, so emphatically expressed in 
President Johnston’s report, should not the Motion 
Picture Association of America participate with these 
other specialized groups on matters affecting 
broader goals and common services of the motion 
icture’ This could be done through a broadening of 
Photographic Industry Co-Ordinating Committee, 
or the Motion Picture Association might issue or un- 
lerwrite a call for a still broader association of Asso- 
tions, to constitute a clearing house for all motion 
icture matters of major public interest. One field of 
activity for such a motion picture “Senate” might well 
be the encouragement of greater support for culturally 
utstanding film forums for the broad non-partisan dis- 
cussion of domestic and international affairs. 

The Motion Picture Association’s own machinery 
for self-regulation, as a substitute for police or politi- 
cal censorship, might be made more effective and at the 
same time more liberal if there was a chance of re- 
course to a top-level public jury which such a “Senate” 
could provide. Perhaps the weakest spot in the Johns- 
ton report was the confinement of discussion of. self- 
regulation largely to violators of the Code, overlooking 
the possibility that the Code itself might be used to 
stifle or at least constrict the screen’s freedom to grow 
in the ver\ d 
The Code 


pbetter serve 


irection charted by the Johnston report. 


was devised in order that the Industry might 
its Public. If, in the normal operation of 
is self-regulatory apparatus, any given ruling should 
ve challenged, reference of that issue (at least for 
counsel) to a responsible group competent to speak 
tor the Public Welfare, might prove very helpful. 
Regardless of the limits the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation might incline to impose upon such collabora- 
tion with other trade and consumer groups, some sort 
machinery for collaboration in the general field 
the motion picture and its public would seem to be 
is necessary now as is the United Nations Organiza- 
tion in that of international affairs. There are un- 
ubtedly some in the theatre ranks to whom this pub- 
lic recognition of the growing importance of the non- 
heatrical field must sound like sheer heresy. There 
too, some rather influential voices in the educa- 
social film worlds who have become soured 
very thought of working with “Hollywood”. 
re are skeptics, too, who see no hope in inter- 
itional collaboration. Good will and high purpose, 
well expressed in the Johnston report if carried 
into mutual action, will dispel all remaining doubt 
nd advance the common interests of our whole indus- 
and augment its services to mankind. 
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The Curriculum 


Selecting Films to Meet Curriculum Objectives 


OR the past three afternoons I have been preview- 

ing sound motion pictures for use in primary 
grades—forty-four of them altogether. But [| was not 
reviewing them alone; in fact, what I thought about 
the pictures didn’t really matter for I was by choice, 
a non-voting member of a committee of six. It was 
the other members whose opinions really counted—a 
first, a second, and a third grade teacher, a teacher of 
special classes, and a supervising teacher. Substitute 
teachers took over the classrooms for these teachers 
while they were using their invaluable experience to 
determine which motion pictures the Board of Edu- 
cation should acquire to best serve instructional needs 
in the primary grades of Rochester schools. 

The evaluation form that served as a guide was as 
simple a one as we could devise, yet we believe it was 
effective. Here it is: 

Preview and Evaluation of Motion Pictures for Use in 


Primary Grades 
May 21, 22, 23, 1946 
From the filas to be previewed we want to select the 
very best—in terms of their probable usefulness in 
primary grade instruction. Those pictures that are 
rated highest by the previewing committee will be 
acquired by the Board of Education. 
RATING—Indicate your overall judgment of the 
film as 
X—an excellent film, closely related to teaching 
needs, and one that will be continually useful 
G—a good film, one that might be used, but gen- 
erally supplementary in nature 
P—a poor film, one that would have little or no 
value in teaching 
Will you also please indicate the specific grade level 
for which the film is best suited? 
REMEMBER, WE ARE NOT EVALUATING 
MOTION PICTURES AS MOTION PICTURES, 
BUT AS MATERIALS FOR ACHIEVING CUR- 
RICULUM OBJECTIVES 
Film Title Grade Level Rating 


Then listed in the first column were the forty-four 
films to be rated. To get this list of forty-four, we had 
scanned dozens of film catalogs including the compre- 
hensive Educational Film Guide and had culled out 
some sixty titles. This list with a brief description of 
each film was sent to all elementary schools to gather 
teacher judgments of those titles that seemed to corre- 
late best with teaching needs. This rough screening 
cut the list to forty-nine, and the nine producers con- 
cerned were able to furnish screening prints of all but 
five of the subjects requested. 

Did the plan work? Were we able to agree on the 
films best suited to our needs? Will we follow the 
same plan in the future? Such questions can only be 
answered with an emphatic YES. Eighteen of the 
pictures reviewed were rated “X” by all five teachers ; 
five pictures were rated “X” by four and “G” by one; 
four were rated “X” by three and “G” by two; prints 
of all twenty-seven of these will be acquired, and a 
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Director, Visual and Radio Education 
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sufficient number of prints so that teachers will be able 
to use them when they need them most. 

This previewing procedure is one that has been 
gradually evolving throughout the current school year. 
Last fall we recognized that the time had come for 
rebuilding our film library. We needed to withdraw 
the subjects and prints that had become obsolete and 
deteriorated through years of use. We needed to re- 
think our audio-visual service in terms of changed 
curriculum and changing needs. We needed to bring 
our audio-visual materials up-to-date in order to be 
ready to realize the instructional advantages that had 
been proven when best materials are used in the best 
possible way. 

When the budget hurdles were passed—and they 
were difficult hurdles—we decided that we should con- 
centrate our attention in certain subject matter and 
grade level areas. So far, three of these areas have been 
covered. For music, thirty films were previewed and 
twelve selected. For high school science, a total of 
seventy-six films were previewed by five different com- 
mittees—&th Grade Science, 9th Grade, General Bi- 
ology, Chemistry, and Physics. In addition all science 
teachers re-evaluated (based upon their experience in 
using them) all of the silent and sound pictures already 
available to determine which of these continue to be 
of most value. A total list of fifty-two old and new 
titles was drawn up for immediate acquisition. 

Now what are some of the conclusions that can be 
drawn from all this evaluation and re-evaluation experi- 
ence’ It seems clear, that at least for a school system 
like ours, films must be previewed before acquisition. 
Existing film descriptions and evaluations can at best 
be only a guide to selection and cannot be depended 
upon for final judgments. Previewing committees 
should consist of classroom teachers, who know from 
first-hand experience what the needs are. They should 
be allowed time from their regular teaching schedule 
to serve on such committees. Another conclusion is 
that the best results can be achieved when many films 
are review intensively—comparisons sharpen judge- 
ments. We also believe that evaluation forms need not 
be detailed and ponderous; that teachers can make a 
dependable answer when asked, in effect, “Is this a 
motion picture which you could use advantageously in 
your teaching ?” 

About the motion pictures themselves, some addi- 
tional conclusions can be stated: Already available to- 
day are many excellent instructional pictures that many 
more school systems should acquire and use as an in- 
tegral part of their teaching procedures. Just because 
a picture has a recent copyright date, that is no assur- 
ance that it is a most useful film. Many films pro- 
duced ten or more years ago have continuing instruc- 
tional values. There are indications in some of the 
current productions of creative imagination, technical 
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excellence, and curriculum values, that far surpass pre ers of the motion picture to present material in care- 
war productions. fully studied sequence, and to command viewer atten- 

I should like to single out for special citation thre tion may alone justify the use of the medium. 
motion pictures from all I have previewed during the JULIUS CAESAR (produced by British Informa- 
current school year( and there have been many 1n addi tion Service because it brings new life and meaning 
tion to those reviewed by committees). Now this is to one of the great classics of English literature that 
entirely a personal and subjective judgment, but there has traditionally been a part of our English curriculum, 
are three outstanding films that brought me a new thrill t which now no longer needs to be taught tradition- 
for what they promise for the future of aud isual ind because of its technical excellence. 
materials in instructiot ARY VISITS POLAND (produced by Interna- 

WHAT IS FOUR (produced by Young Amet nal Film Foundation Inc. )—because of its creative, 
Films, Inc.)—because it brings the greatest potential cenius device, which puts the commentary into the 
power of the medium to bear upon 1 lips of a youngster, and makes it most con- 
teaching better a fundamental tool subject ; because of ing and comprehensible; because it deals sympa- 
its psychological and pedagogical excellence; and be thetically with people as people, succeeding admirably 
cause it demonstrates forcefully that even concepts t seems ) In its major objective of developing under- 
which do not include motion as an essential factor, are tandings of other people; and because of its artistic 
fit subjects for instructional motion pictures—the pov tes 

"~ 7. . e e ‘ 
For Distributive Education Courses 

EACHERS of Distributive Education and Retail rt of Glove Making—Rowland Rogers, 74 Sherman St., 
Selling have long realized the value of visual ein, Island City, N. Y. : ; ; 

aids as teaching devices. The techniques of selling, y ane lo Consumer—American Brass Co., Waterbury, 
merchandise information, and economic problems, are Sto 46 if, Blankets Are Made—Elmans Blanket Co., 
ably portrayed in films released by manufacturing firms N. Y. ( 
and sales agencies. The following partial list of films 35 mm. sound slide film 


Closing Sales By Helping Customers Buy—Dartnell Corp., 


and firms may help teachers of these subjects locate : : : . 
¥ y ' ; 46060 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


achi aids ich are supplied free of charge bv tl Tos J 7 . 
teaching aids which ar y pied Tree ot Charge Ds ‘ Coopers Underwear Selling—Markovitz Brothers, 321 Mar- 
firms involved. A charge lor postage 1s the only money ket St Philadelphia, Pa. 
required. / t Billios \'ards—Pepperell Mfg. Co., 160 State St., 
Boston. Mass 
16 mm. sound film . / Facts and It’s Up to You—Lever Brothers Co., 
It’s The Litile Things T hat nt Bates Mfg. ¢ 30 Vesey Cambridg Mass. 


St N. Y. C. Figures for Sale—Talon Inc., 71 West 35th St, 
How to Make a Sales Presentation Stay Presented y. Y. 


Modern Talking icture Service, 9 Rockefell PI , € dé and The Chemist and The Customer—Proctor 

yu ¥ ¢€ d Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
How Demonstrations Make Sales—Ray-Bell Film ‘ Silent Slide Film 

2269 Ford Road, St. Paul, Mim t of Rug Weaving—Rowland Rogers, 74 Sherman St., 
1 Gift for the Gen Pepp Mie. Co. 166 S$ | Island City, N. ¥ 

St.. Boston Mass Cott md , Lovely Linen and Romance of Perfume 
tlacha’s S oe ‘ ( ( 30) J s—Educational Still Film Service, 101 West 31st 
y, = ( - c * \ ( 

a 

| bisa : ex ] ; ae oe: 

Rattle of the Ane we D Westinghouse Electric ¢ is but a sampling of all the material available. 

Fast Pittsburgh. Pa tilize these aids to the fullest extent, the school 
Bringing Back the Cus e-1 ld have a room equipped with a 16mm. sound film 

( 7 \ sth St.. N. Y. ¢ ‘ c : . . : 

Inc., 71 W. 3: ector, a 35 mm. sound film slide projector, a still 
“now Your 1 | S Secret Service, Washingte 4 oe ‘ ‘ 
kK cies ss projector, black shades, screen and A.C. current 
Ca-b eci-Cade Collins 1 \1KI \ , or , , . 

=tyapet ee itlet. All film lessons should be preceded by a prepar- 
Ave., N. Y. | away “ y a prey 
. tio} scan jin whicl » of nts are th: 

i ae Wilt Forum Films Inc.. 649 S. Olive St le n hich the stu ents are told what to 

Los Angeles, Cal ook for. This will necessitate a pre-viewing of the 
Ouality Control Pla American Viscose Cory Fiftl film by the teacher. The showing should be followed 

Ave. N. Y. C by a lesson, on what the students have obtained from 

ras f #h ay Rry ( actle ilms 13 ‘ t] | 1 1 1 ‘ = : : c 

Story of the fulte Films, 1 with careful preparation, discussion and follow- 


Salle St.. Chicago, 11] 
The Lady Walks—Lockwedge Shoe Corp., | witins: C2 


Two Cents Worth of Difference—Eberhard Faber Pencil Used to their fullest extent, these visual aids will 
Co., 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y sive an impetus to learning on the part of the student 
} l, 4 - J \f { ° 
[wo Salesmen m searcn « + ee bs " b that you previously would not have thought possible. 
N t Pictur Bureau, 347 Madison ve N ( : 
F me “iy > ee Fal ETO Start using them today and give your class the advan- 
‘asnion § *aVONriwUuCS and rs DOU avrics u ° 2 > ; 
’ x P tagec weeth) throue h t > ce CO Ce vice 
Pont DeNemours Co.. Wilmington, Del ages possible through the use of these devices. 


16mm. silent film MICHAEL J. GOLL 
A Woolen Yarn and Land of Cotton—General Electric Ce Simon Gratz High School 
Schenectady, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Educational Screen 


School Made Motion Pictures 


Building a Recruitment Film for 
the Summer Session 


FRANKLIN T. MATHEWSON 
‘State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York 


LWAYS a believer in making as well as using 

visual aids, the writer requisitioned 16mm. color 
film months in advance for his 1945 summer course in 
visual education. We expected to use the film in pho- 
tographing some phase of unit-teaching in the demon- 
stration school, thus giving the teachers—students in the 
visual education class—a practical opportunity to write 
script for an educational film and gain experience in the 
the problem of actual production. For, with film again 
available, more and more of this will be done and the 
experience will have high practical value. However, 
the film was late in arriving and, as the demonstration 
school was scheduled for the first three weeks only, we 
were forced to change our plans to “a recruitment film 
for the summer season.” 


Organization 

At a staff meeting the writer screened a public rela- 
tion film, which he had previously made for a high 
school, to show some of the possibilities. After a dis- 
cussion the director appointed a faculty advisory com- 
mittee composed of specialists from the fields of radio 
script writing, dramatics and art, representatives from 
various departments, and the chairman of the social and 
recreation committee. We asked for and received sug- 
gestions from the faculty and from members of the 
visual education class. Our plans were informal. The 
title was the most difficult and the picture was well 
under way before we evolved “Summer Session High- 
lights’. There was not time to prepare a script, but 
we listed the events we wanted to show and something 
of the sequence desired. Much of this had only to be 
modified slightly from the suggestions received. It’s 
difficult to anticipate when the sun will be shining at 
an outing, or what must be done about action taking 
place in shadow too deep to be photographed. 


The Picture 


The picture opens with a teacher at her classroom 
desk, examining a catalogue. A colorful pupil-made 
mural is behind her and a close-up reveals the cata- 
logue to be that of State Teachers College, Oneonta, 
New York. Turning a page, she looks at her pocket- 
book, and nods “yes”. Then a bus labeled “Oneonta” 
rolls down the main street of the town. White fleecy 
clouds in the sky. The bus pulls up to the curb. With 
other teacher passengers she alights and smiles happily 
at recognizing a friend in the sidewalk crowd. Not all 
teachers come by bus. Two others arrive, one in a pri- 
vate automobile, the other by train. The bus line and 
railroad are identified in close-ups. Everybody's happy, 
and the “girls” rush to give each new arrival a true 
feminine demonstrative greeting. It is good to be back 


at the summer session and see former friends again. 
“Oneonta” suddently appears in bold type om a map 


DAVID SCHNEIDER, Editor 


Evander Childs High School 
New York City 


of New York State and a cross-valley shot makes good 
its boast, “The City of the Hills.””. The beginning of 
the session is implied by the cloud-crowned shot of the 
campus and the traditional raising of the flag by the 
superintendent of buildings and grounds. (This is the 
shot for your polarizing filter!) From within the build- 
ing, with the arched doorway as a frame and the hills 
across the valley as a background, students are photo- 
graphed as they come up the main walk, climb the steps 
and are silhouetted as they enter and turn toward the 
registration room. 

The director of the summer session arrives and a me- 
dium close-up shows him greeting and chatting with a 
group of students on the steps. About two-fifths of the 
four hundred-foot picture is devoted to this introduction, 
yet the actual registration and other preliminaries are 
not shown. It is expected that succeeding summers 
will add chapters which will supply such omissions and 
make “Summer Session Highlights” complete. 

Some of the activities portrayed last summer include 
the earth science class on a field trip—a speech class 
using a sound recording device—weaving and pottery 
formation—painting a landscape (with both the paint- 
ing and the original landscape shown in comparison ) 
visiting instructors from foreign lands in costume 
the bicycle club—faculty and student softball—the post- 
session outdoor camping education group—and one of 
the big outing picnics. This last was a field day for 
the cameraman too, with smoke curling upward from 
outdoor fireplaces, hamburgers frying, a close-up of 
their turning, and informal shots of groups chatting 
and eating, particularly that line in front of the table 
where a close-up shows the cutting of the black-seeded 
red watermelons. 

The film closes not with the traditional “The End”, 
but with a title “To Be Continued—Next Summer”. 
This title is held while the shadow of a hand appears 
from each side uniting in a friendly clasp. We are 
ready for the next chapter this summer, 

After the editing and titling, in which we used raised 
white plaster letters pinned on a colored fabric-covered 
background the picture was duplicated in color and is 
now distributed by the secretary to the president, Dr. 
Charles W. Hunt. 


Results 

What could be better than to have your friends ask 
for your publicity and show it for you to their friends 
who are your prospects? The film was released in the 
late winter, notification was given in the alumni paper 
and by letter to the members of the visual education 
class of 1945. Many teachers (summer school students ) 
appear in the film. They like to see themselves and can 
get the film free from the college. The picture is 
rather beautiful in color, so they naturally invite their 
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teacher friends to see the “show”, many of whom are 
prospective students for the coming summer. We be 
lieve it is a “natural” in summer-school publicity, and 
wherever shown it is a powerful reminder not only of 
Oneonta but of the “Course in Visual Education.” 


Question Box on Film Production 
QUESTION: On about three hundred feet of film | 


have different shots of five groups of participants 
in some athletic events. Each of these groups ex 
pressed a desire to get a duplicate copy of the foot 
age. Do I have to order reversal prints for each 
group’? What is the appromixate cost per foot? The 
original is in black and white. It is possible to dupli 
cate my own at home? 


ANSWER: A black and white reversal “dupe” can be 
obtained for about five cents per foot. To get five reversal 
prints at that rate the total cost would amount to seventy 
five dollars. You can get positive prints which will project 
as sharp as the original by proceeding as follows. Order 
a fine grain negative made from the original. The cost 
of this negative is about five cents per foot. From this 
negative have the laboratory make five positive prints 
The cost of each positive print is two cents per foot 
Thus, by using the negative to positive method of print 
ing, you bring the total cost of your duplicates down to 
forty-five dollars—a net saving of thirty dollars, in addi 
tion to which you still have a master negative for vou 
file. 

It is not too difficult to duplicate films at home. By 
removing your one inch lens from your camera, your 
instrument becomes an optical printer. Take about forty 
to fifty feet of your original film—footage showing even 
exposure, that is to say avoid fluctuating areas of illumi 
nation. Holding the emulsion side of the raw negative 
film against the emulsion side of your original, wind both 
clockwise in the empty 16mm camera spool. Be sure that 
your negative film winds on the outside with its shiny 
side outward. This will bring the shiny side of the original 
nearer to the source of light. All this should be done with 
about two feet of leader and two feet of trailer for both 
films. Remember, too, that panchromatic film should be 
handled in total darkness After spooling carefully 
sprocket holes must match—the film may be _ threaded 
under subdued light, the same way as threading a single 
layer of film. 

Exposure comes next Point the camera’s aperture 
against a number one photoflood lamp held about twelve 
to eighteen inches away. A trial exposure at various dis 
tances will reveal the optimum distance for each roll of 
film. Run the entire film through while holding the camera 
steady against the source of light 

In a large tray pour at least two quarts of fine grain 
developer. In another tray prepare about an equal volum« 
of hypo. Open the camera in total darkness. Separate 
the original film from the negative \ pair of rewinds 
properly placed can facilitate this operation. Thread the 
negative on to a homemade developing drum (see Febru 
ary 1944 column in Educational Screen) and develop in 
total darkness for about twenty minutes. Wash and fix in 
hypo. Wash in running water for about fifteen minutes 
before hanging film to dry. (A type of developing tank 
used by the army to develop 16mm film in daylight has 
recently been marketed by the Morse Instrument Com 
pany.) 

Making the positive print is the last step in this process 
Using the dried negative instead of the original reversal, you 
spool it with a raw positive film of equal length, emulsion sid 
against emulsion, and repeat the entire procedure oS 
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Report from Holland 


S' )ME film producers turn out pictures just to make 
KJ a handsome profit, some use films to glorify their 
products—material or ideological, but leave it to the 
Dutch to find a novel reason for introducing their own 
films into about a thousand of their public schools. 


The Nederlandsche Onderwijs Film (Dutch Educa- 
tional Film), a semi-official school film organization, 
was founded in May 1941, by its director, Mr. A. A. 
Schoevers, whose one burning desire was to prevent 
the Germans from introducing their Nazi propaganda 
films into the Dutch schools. According to the report, 
which came to the attention of this department, ‘the 
plan has been completely successful, as not a single 
German ‘educational’ film has been shown in_ the 
Dutch schools during the occupation.” 


“In the meantime”, the report continues, “the Dutch 
I<ducational Film, composed of a pedagogical and tech- 
nical section, planned a complete film program for the 
Dutch schools with the help of well-known authorities 
in the fields of geography and biology. A complete 
technical staff was trained in the preparation of the 
scripts and the direction and shooting of this particular 
type of film. The distribution of these films in the 
schools, the instruction of teachers in the use and care 
of projectors, and the way in which they were to give 
the lessons with the help of the films, was done by a 
special department organized for this purpose.” In less 
than three years, four thousand teachers acquired this 
new skill of conducting film lessons regularly. Over 
100,000 children, who might have been exposed to the 
Nazi virus, were thus given this visual as well as 
spiritual prophylaxis. By August 1944, 34 films, all 
excellent, had been released. Here is a list of some of 
their outstanding films: Sand and Heath, Field and 
IVoods, Chairmaking, Charcoal-Burners, Bark Strip- 
ping, Wheat Crops, Skating, Cows in the Stables, 
Cattle Market, From Green to Bread, Fresh Water 
Fishery, Sugar Factory, Lapwing, Peat Fields, Cheese, 
Glass, Bulb-Growing, Pottery, Butter and Milk, Sea- 
Gull. In the company’s catalogue each of the above 
films is accompanied with a terse and illuminating 
description. As a sample, we give one entry complete 

“Wieringermeer. This is an impressive little film 
showing the results of 10 years work to regain land 
from the sea. Within this time it has been possible to 
make this place rich in cultivated ground, with roads, 
bridges, and a limitless extent of fields. It is a monu- 
ment to Dutch perseverance. In one day the Germans 


destroyed it all!” 


If the thrifty Dutch can turn out such splendid edu- 
cational films in periods of adversity, we certainly 
ought to strive to make the fullest use possible of all 
our equipment, resources and talents to keep America 
in the lead in visual education. 


REMINDER: Have you sent in your completed 
Questionnaire on school-made films? You owe it 
to the rest of our readers who are waiting for the 
tabulated report. D>. &. 
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lasstecm (Jeachats 74) 


Meet BETTY AND BILLY... 


... the stars of Living Together in the U.S. A., our fir 

black and white TEACH-O-FILMSTRIP production. Bett™ tea 
and Billy appear in all of the 8 Filmstrips comprisinpchoo 
this series, designed for use in Social Studies classes jfours¢ 


the Middle Grades. 


These TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS are particularly valuah\j.-! 
for classroom use because each... 
.. is a self-contained teaching unit r 
. is a tailor-made job with 4rd original photograph: 
. was conceived, planned and written by experience}'’ 
classroom teachers ree 
. will be accompanied by a functional Teaching Guid" ** 
which will include a photographic reproduction @£ACH 
the Filmstrip in its entirety. fully s 
literat 
LIVING TOGETHER IN THE ©. 8. A. pmith, 


OUR COUNTRY, ITS RESOURCES AND ITs_ Fellas 
WORKERS _ * 

THE STORY OF OUR FOOD, Parts I-II Pulitz 
HOW WE ARE CLOTHED The St 
OUR HOMES AND OUR COMMUNITIES 

COMMUNICATION IN OUR COUNTRY 160). 
TRANSPORTATION IN OUR COUNTRY 124), 
PLAY AND RECREATION IN OUR COUNTRY Henry 


‘ ~ ; . gelecte 
Price of each 45-frame TEACH-O-FILMSTRIP, including , . 
dvice 


FREE Teaching Guide: $2.50 











Vow Acatlable for Primary Grades 


4 TEACH -0O-FILMSTRIPS IN COLOR. 78 
; ce ‘OT.p. 
These TEACH-0-FILMSTRIPS contain only original dra},55) 


ings in vivid colors, which, when combined with wor graph 
provide direct word-picture association. Each TEACH ment t 
FILMSTRIP will be accompanied by a Teaching Guit, ..},, 
STORY OF HEIDI —44 Frames The 
FUN WITH MITZIE—41 Frames 

THE LOST DOG —40 Frames 

LET’S MAKE A POST OFFICE—38 Frames _Ieachi 
Price of each TEACH-O-FILMSTRIP story in color, ined os 
ing the FREE Teaching Guide: is de 


: oad AUDIO-VISUAL DIVISION 


TEA se 


POPULAR SCIENCE PUBLISHING C0. 
353 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. ¥. 


= teen gene 2 oe =, 
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frggvEACH-0-DISC Classroom Recordings are favored by 
iimachere in Elementary, Junior and Senior High 
sindchools as an invaluable auditory aid and adjunct to 
. jpourses in English, Speech, Literature, Drama, History 
ynd Social Studies because they... 


4h)¢.- luminate and interpret what is read 
,.. stimulate the use of good spoken English 
...create the habit of good reading 
phy: lead to wider reading of good literature 
reef’ * Dring history to life 
,.. arouse student interest 


.,..are a relaxing change from classroom routin« 
ui . 


n @EACH-O-DISC Classroom Recordings bring you a care- 
ully selected library of the great classics of English 
literature by Longfellow, Dickens, Tennyson, Gold- 
smith, Browning, Shakespeare, Scott and others; as 
well as dramatizations of momentous events in Ameri- 
an ‘History, written by Marquis James, the noted 
ulitzer Prize winner. 


The Subjects—The Courtship of Miles Standish (202), 
aul Revere (152-153), Drafting the Constitution (159- 
160), A Christmas Carol (130-131), Evangeline (123- 
124), Man Without a Country (101-102), Patrick 
y Henry (151-152), Macbeth (103), ete. — have been 
lected from the syllabi of the various states, with the 
dvice and assistance of teachers and school adminis- 
trators. These selections have been vividly and accu- 
rately interpreted by professional actors. 
TEACH-O-DIscs are 12-inch, double-faced records of 
78 r.p.m. prepared especially as a teaching medium for 
hool use. They may be played on any standard phono- 
graph or transcription machine. TEACH-O-DISCS comple- 
ent the textbooks and courses of study; they are not 
substitute. 


dr 
or 
CH 
am 
_ There are now available 75 TEACH-o-pISCs (134 titles) 
for use in Elementary, Junior and Senior High Schools. 
Each TEACH-O-DISC will be accompanied by a functional 
Teaching Guide. 

Price of each TEACH-O-DISC including the FREE Teach- 
ing Guide: $2.50 





‘4 
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AE DIGO-VISTAL DIVISION 
Popular Science Publishing Co. 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


I WISH TO ORDER: 
m@ TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS (check in advt.) 
g@ TRI-PURPOSE PROJECTOR 
gm TEACH-O-DISCS (check in advt.) 
m@ PORTABLE ELECTRIC PHONOGRAPH 
@ Payment Enclosed @ Cc. O.D. g@ Bill 


PLEASE SEND ME, without cost or obliga- 
tion, information about: 

g@ TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS 

g TEACH-O-DISCS 

@ TRI-PURPOSE PROJECTOR 

@ PORTABLE ELECTRIC PHONOGRAPH 


Name 





Subject Taught____ 





School __ 





Address aden 


sab Zone a iccntentrninntinits j 











ae 
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The Church Dep 


A Monthly Service 


Visual Aids on the 
Home Mission Field 


SERGE F. HUMMON 
Delta Parish Churches, Rapid River, Michigan 


HE biggest hurdle in using visual aids on the 
mission field is the cost—cost of equipment and 
the cost of materials. All kinds of projectors cost 
too much for the mission church. Downstate churches 
can help, and have helped, but we have had to use 
the projectors. of the public school on many occasions. 
I have taken pictures with my 35mm. camera and 
sent slide lectures about our work to larger and inter- 
ested churches in other parts of the state. Thus I am 
using visual aids to help get the money for more visual 
aids. 

The little church wants to do its part in providing 
equipment but motion picture projectors at 400 and 
500 dollars just do not fit into its present budget. These 
churches can meet the cost of slides by free-will offer- 
ings and they often give generously. We keep trying 
to get the cost of audio-visual materials written into 
the local church's budget at the time of the annual 
meeting. Some times we succeed. With more help 
from the outside, and more funds from the field as 
visual education is better understood, we can solve the 
problem of equipment if the curve of prices starts down- 
ward after a while. 

What kind of equipment do we need on a mission 
field? First, it should be light. Very often it is used 
in three different churches on the same Sunday. There 
is work in lugging a heavy projector around to that 
extent. It should be rugged. We show under the stars. 
We use it in camps. It must be dependable, and operate 
long and hard without major overhauls. 

The miniature slide projector is used in preaching 
and in calling—yes, calling. Only recently I projected 
some Biblical and nature slides for a shut-in and she 
rewarded me for my trouble by saying that the pictures 
were the most beautiful things she had ever seen. For- 
tunately, the miniature slide projector is light and it is 
rugged enough to stand hard usage. Most of all it 
gives a brilliant picture. 

When you turn to the churches themselves, we find 
them poorly suited for visual aids. There is no way 
to darken the windows. My wife solved that problem. 
She dyed material black, cut it into large pieces, and 
quickly tacks it over the windows as we go from 
church to church. 

Motion pictures must be used carefully among ser- 
mon-conscious church goers. If there is a motion pic 
ture in the place of the sermon, many of the congrega- 
tion will not feel that they have “been to church’. It 
is necessary, therefore, to utilize films and slides in 
services of worship and preaching. They cannot be 
substituted for preaching. Again, when a mechanical 
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artment 


WILLIAM S. HOCKMAN, Editor 
2043 Mars Ave.. Lakewood, Ohio 


breakdown comes, the service of worship disintegrates 
bevond the salvage point very quickly on the mission 
held. Recently, a splice broke in the middle of a film 
on the Prodigal Son and the service was all but 
wrecked. Here, zs everywhere, the mechanical side of 
visual teaching and preaching must be mastered. The 
preacher must think of everything and have it under 
perfect control at all times. 

Recreational programs are difficult to execute in 
small churches of the one-room type with fixed pews. 
Here the film can help. The whole family can come 
to the church for a fun-film. There can be laughter, 
and beauty, and the seeing of far-away places and 
people. There can be simple refreshments afterwards, 
and again the church has welded her people into closer 
friendship and fellowship through fun. 

[ use slides for hymn singing, for worship centers, 
for illustrating the stories and the teachings ot the New 
Testament. Both the old and the young like them. The 
color is enjoved, and the impression they make endures 
for a long time. One worship service, utilizing koda 
chrome slides, is entitled Hands. It pictures the role 
ot hands in everyday living—hands of the farmer, 
stewards of the soil; hands of the mother, center of 
the home. Young hands, old hands; hands in the atti 
tude of prayer, and hands doing the work of the world. 
This service is appreciated by the simple and sincere 
folk of the mission churches, and it gives them new 
understanding of the beauty and dignity of labor 


Third Annual Visual Workshop 


Hk Third Annual International Workshop in Vis 

ual Education will be held at Green Lake, Wiscon 
sin, September 2-7, under the auspices of the Inter 
national Council of Religious Education. 

This workshop is planned for national and regional 
denominational staff members and delegates, especially 
age-group workers, directors of program departments, 
executives and directors of education in areas, confer 
ences, and synods; for denominational editors-in-chief, 
age-group editors, and curriculum builders; for lesson 
writers and directors of and committees on visual 
education in the church; for city and state council staff 
members, including deans and teachers in local institu- 
tes and visual workshops; for denominational pub 
lishing house and bookstore representatives, and pro 
fessors of religious education. 

The program will include a morning forum featur- 
ing addresses by outstanding leaders; film and _ slide 
previews and reviews in the afternoons and evenings, 
and 10 or 12 work-groups on the creation, evaluation, 
and use of projected and non-projected visual aids. 

for particulars, including hotel rates and registra 
tion information, write direct to the Workshop Direc 
tor, Dr. Mary Leigh Palmer, 205 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1, IIL. 
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Three Clergymen and Visual Education... 


First clergyman: “What do you think of this visual 
education the churches are all talking about? 

Second clergyman: “Just a fad! I don’t put mucl 
stock in it.” 

First clergyman (replying): “Well, now I think 
you're wrong. Every time I use films, I get crowds 
coming to see them. It increases your church school 
attendance and brings the parents out, too.” 

Third clergyman: “We don't book films close to 


gether. I’ve booked three Cathedral films for the year 


You see, the children like them so well that we don’t 


want to have them too often or they may not 


want 
their regular lessons.” 


Which clergyman had the right answer to the ques 


tion, “Why use visual materials in the church pro 


gram’? None. Each was aware of a new tool for edu 


cation—or they would not have been attending this 


program for church workers—but none of them un 


derstood the primary purpose of visual aids or thei 
integration into the total parish plan. 
There is 


only one answer—Increased ettectiveness ot 


the work of the church. This work consists of tw 
things: bringing children and adults to a greater un 


derstanding of the love of God; and, teaching the ideas 
and ideals of Jesus and stimulating children and adults 


to translate these ideas and ideals into Christian a 


tion in the world in which we live. 


If these three interested clergymen were not aware 
of the value of visual aids, or the best methods for 
their use, is this not an argument for more teacher 
training in audio-visual conferences, or diocesan class 


FO rd ma 
if how 


es? There is no lack of interest. There are 
But there is a lack of knowledge « 


] 


terials for use. 


to f visual aids is an 


\ 


use them. Educational theory « 


other lack, and knowledge of source material is needed 
A short eight-week elementary course might includ 
the following subjects: 


1. Why use visual aids ? 


2. The school journey or trip Going out to see and 
to learn. 

3. The flat picture and how to make the most of it 

4. Lantern and kodachrome slides and how to use 
them. 

5. Motion pictures—sound and silent—and how to 


use them. 


6. Managing and administering the visual aids pro 
gram. 

ao ; : ; . 

7. A demonstration of the sound film with childret 

8. An exhibit of projection equipment with an op 


portunity to examine and operate various kinds 
of projectors. 
1. The local 


church ought to plan some kind of visual educatior 


This is the time of year for looking ahea 


training for its teachers and leaders. Denominational 


leaders should plan some visual aids courses and 1n 


a q . ~ . P 41s 
stitutes for the churches of an area. Eventually, ( 


seminaries will include visual education in the minis 

ter’s training and the church will do all its work witl 
greater effectiveness. 

MRS. HAROLD W. MELVIN 

Director of Visual Aids 

Diocese ot Massac husetts 

1 Joy Street, Boston 
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We Used... 
\t 


he film Howmet 


supper—one of a series of six—we used 
zn U.S.A 


“Can a person be a satisfactory church 


a Lenten 
., as a basis for a discussion 
of the question, 


Bs 


tion and community living: 


member and not take an active part in community ac- 


The group was made up of about 100 members of 
Men's The 
leader asked it to discuss the question, ““What are the 


the Forum and their wives and friends. 


areas of effective community living?” The following 
were nominated: Good schools, homes, churches ; home- 

5 ] 
SCHOO! 


church cooperation, industry and good govern- 


ment. 

Then the leader called attention to the fact that Look 
Wagasine has made a similar study, drawing editorial 
conclusions on the same question and putting these 
conclusions in a film. 

Next the film was shown with the group looking for 
areas of community activity they had not mentioned 
in the prefilm discussion. It added four more areas: 
health, attention to juvenile 
delinquency, and concern for potential slum districts. 


community recreation, 

No conclusions were drawn by the leader at the 

close of the discussion, but every area mentioned above 

has opened up a possible discussion subject for future 
meetings of the group. 

FLOYD L. SMITH, Principal 

Woodruff School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


(The editor will be pleased to receive and re- 
port other types of utilization in the church. ) 


Any of These Questions Yours? 
Q. We expect to build a new educational building and 
would like for our architect to make the minimum pro- 
visions tor the use of visual aids in our teaching. Where 
can I find some good articles which I can look over 
and give to him: 

A. You are very wise. In these days no church building 
hould be planned without taking visual education re- 
quirements into careful consideration. In the Septem- 
ber 1945 ARCHITECTURAL REcorD (119 W. 40th Street, 
N. Y.) Mr. Adrian L, 


TerLouw discusses some 
fundamental considerations in an article entitled, 
“Planning For Audio-Visual Education.’ Bell and 


Howell Company (7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45) 
will be glad to send to you or your architect their 
series of bulletins 


and handbooks on visual aids and 
See the July 1941 Journal of The So- 
ciety of Motion Picture Engineers for a report of the 


architecture. 


committee on non-theatrical equipment. 

Q. Can I get a prcejector which will show 314x4 slides, 
muniature slides (2x2) and film strip? I don’t see why 
there should not be such a machine. 

A. The full answer and explanation would take several 
long paragraphs. The short answer is that there is no 
such machine on the market. You can get a projector 
for miniature slides and film strip. You can get a pro- 
jector for stereopticon slides which can be adapted to 
show the miniatures by inserting a special slide car- 
rier. If there is one taking film strip, also, it has not 


come to my attention. 


(Concluded on next page) 
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New British Biblical Films 

The British-produced Biblica! series entitled, “Two 
Thousand Years Ago”, has been brought to this coun- 
try by the Bell & Howell Filmsound Libraries, the ex- 
clusive representative of the church and educational 
films sponsored by Sir J. Arthur Rank. Five two-reel 
sound films in black and white make up the series: 
The Home, The Day's Work, The School, The Trav- 
elers, and The Synagogue. They reproduce the kind 
of life lived in Palestine in the time of Jesus and should 
be useful to the teachers of all ages in making setting 
of biblical events more real. The casting is good, the 
action simple, the settings convincing and the general 
treatment sympathetic. They are to be available July 
1 at a rental of six dollars each. 


Questions (Concluded ) 

Your observation deserves a comment: The projec- 
tion beam created by the optical system in a stereop- 
ticon is of a size suitable for the efficient projection cf 
larger slides and when the adapter is used only a frac- 
tion of this beam is used, thus giving a poor image 
on the screen. What's the use having high-qualty 
kodachrome slides if they are projected with an insuf- 
ficient amount of light? 

Q. Should we join another church and purchase a film 
projector ona cooperative basis or is it best to own 
your own? 

A. Generally, it-is best to own your own. You may 
need to wait a little longer to buy it but your use of 
it will be much more satisfactory. There are exceptions, 
of course, but cooperative ownership of projectors has 
not worked out very well. Could two or three churches 
cooperatively own a. mimeograph machine or a carpet 
sweeper’ Churches tend to want to use projectors on 
the same days of the week and at the same time of 
the day. 

Q. I can do fair photography and | would like to 
make some stereopticon slides. Can you refer mx 
a know-how book which is complete but not too t 
nical ? 

A. Practically everything vou will need to know is 
packed into a little book of 80 pages entitled, How To 
Vake Lantern Slides ( Practical Photography No. 7 
by Frank E, Fraprie, and published by the American 
inotographic Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 

Q. We asked a distributor to send us films so that we 
could choose what would suit us best. He refused, 
and did not explain why. Can vou throw any light on 
this ? 

A. Perhaps. Ideally the local church should be able 
to see-before-it books. However. there are not enough 
prints of many films to meet booking demands, mich 
less to meet requests for previews. You will need to 
depend upon the catalogue, magazine previews, and 
other sources of information. Equipment dealers will 
cooperate with groups of churches to arrange preview 
programs of off-season films and other visual aids. 
Take this problem to your local church federation or 
ministerial association. 

(For an immediate reply, write to the editor 
of this department, inclosing an addressed and 
stamped envelope. ) 
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News Notes 


® Under the auspices of the Cincinnati Presbytery 
a visual aids workshop was held in the Presbyteria1 
usch of Mason the evening of April’ 30th. More than 
5 leaders from the churches and the public schools 


CI 
7 
ittended. They listened to panel discussions, inspected 
extensive displays of materials, and saw a demonstra 
tion of the use of slides, recordings and film in a wor 
ship service. Rev. E. Lee Niswander, host minister, 
as pioneered in the outdoor display of life-size copies 
| religious masterpieces illustrating the central ideas 
f Christmas and Easter 


@ [n late Mav more than 60 church Teaders attended 


i institute on techniques and methods with projected 
pictures which was sponsored by the Cleveland Church 
Federation. The program opened at 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon with demonstrations of the use of miniature 
slides and filmstrip. After supper techniques with the 
silent film were presented and discussed, and the pro 
gram closed with the use of a religious feature. 


sida 


B® Under the joint auspices of the Council of Church- 
es of Northern California and Western Nevada and 
the College of the Pacific (Stockton) a workshop on 
\udio Visual Teaching will be held at the college the 
week of July 15 to 20. It will provide church and 
school leaders with an opportunity to widen their infor- 
mation about materials, deepen their understandings 
of methods, and strengthen their skills. On the first 
and second evenings respectively Prof. Lloyd Sweet- 
man, of the Sacramento Public Schools, and Reverend 
James K. Friedrich, of Cathedral Films, will address 
the workshop. The other evenings will be devoted to 
previews of materials. It is significant that the first 
hour each afternoon will be used for a consideration 


f “Public School Materials Available for Church Use.” 


Book Notations 
@ ABC's of Visual Aids ( Projection ist’'s Manual), 
by Philip Mannino, State College, Pa. A useful litth 
hook of 80 pages dealing competently (and too sketch 
I places) with the management of the physical 
factors in the use of projected visual aids. It has been 
vailable at $1.00 from the author direct. But distribu 
1 will now be handled by the Educational Film Lib 
rar\ \ssi c1ation, $5 Rocke feller Plaza, New Y ork 20, 
e | ! Aids Teaching Helps (Guide-Lines Ty 
Leadership Series ) by the Department of Religious 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints, Auditorium, Independence, Mo 
This well-written and illustrated booklet of 64 pages 
has value and significance beyond the communion for 
which it was written. Its articles cover every media 


‘ 
and met 


od of visual teaching and each is written by 
a practicioner, not a theorist, in religious education. If 
interested, write direct. 
@ The Use of Visual Aids in Catechetical Instrue- 
on (A Guide) by Arnold H. Jahr, Wartburg Film 
Service, Waverly, lowa. This 40-page booklet will be 
of use to those interested in pretty thorough-going use 
Thirty 


t 
of 2x2 slides in visualizing the catechism. 
five cents from WES. 
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Coming Articles 


seginning with the September issue this depart 
ment will run an article each month dealing wi 
one of the pressing questions in the church field 
1) How Verbal Should a Visual Aid Be? Are cur 
rently produced materials maintaining the psycho 
logical dominance of the visual? 2) Can the Pro- 
jected Visual Media Be Rated? Can each one of the 
projected visual media be given a coefficient of ef 
fectiveness in relation to the general objectives of 
the church? As a starter. the article will propose 
such a table. 3) Can Filmstrip Terminology Be 
Standardized? An analysis of the nomenclature now 
in vogue will be made, and a standard terminology 
proposed. 
The departmental editor would be pleased to re 

short manuscripts (up to 800 words) on any of thes 
subjects. Your comments and correspondence on the 


questions will be welcomed and is invited 
Films On India 
The Land of Five Rivers. 


and white sound film shows the huge dams 


This eleven minute bla 

and canals 
which have been constructed in the Punjab Province 
of north India to irrigate more than a million acres of 
fertile but dry land. The film would be more useful 
(to the church) if more of its footage were given t 
showing the land and the people rather than concret 


¢ 


construction and flowing water. The comment 


ation 
instructive and fair in quality. Useful in men’s groups 
especially. 

Tube Wells. A ten minute black and white sound 
film on the need for, LN and operation 
tube irrigation wells. A few sequences show the liv 
giving water reaching the villager’s field. Background 
film for youth and adult groups in the church 


Daughters of India. An eleven minute black and 
white sound film showing the small but growing ten 
dency of upper-class Indian women to seek an educa 
tion and an active part in public affairs. The filn 
tries to show that the Indian woman is making a brave 
effort to reinterpret traditional virtues in terms of th 
values and activities demanded by the new age. Will 
be of interest to church and club women 


Handicrajts of Scuth India, a ten minute sound film in blacl 


and white, shows how the craftsmen of Travencore fashion ex- 


quisite works of art from simple native materials such as pith 
wax, brass, silver, wire and sandalwood. Photography 1s good 
and the closeups satisfying. The commentation is clear. Back 


ground music of native Indian melodies adds charm to the filn 


Tree of Wealth. This eleven minute film in black and whit 
‘s the story of the utilization of the cocoanut palm and its fruit 
for food, drink, sheltes bedding, rope, oil, and even the cocoa 
mats which enter world trade. Photographic sequences ar 
logical: commentation instructive and helpful, and the bac! 
ground music appealing 


All these films will be useful to the church in its study 
india beginning this fall, and these and others may be obtained 
from the Government of India Information Services, 2107 Mas 
sachusetts Ave. N. W., Washington 8, D. ( 


The Church Department 
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Films In Production 

® According to Cathedral Films, Inc., they have two 
hlms ready for the cameras: Jairus’ Daughter and The 
Unjust Steward. Both are to be two-reelers. They 
have, also, signed a contract to produce two new films 
The first, How To Teach 
iH ith Films, will be of great interest to the entire church 


for the Episcopal Church. 


held. If it is soundly conceived and well executed it 
will be of great usefulness to the church. The second 
will carry the title, Go Forth, and tells the story of a 
young medical doctor who chooses to be a medical mis- 
sionary to the Philippines rather than enter a thriving 
practice with his father. The cameras will begin click- 
ing on these four films this month. 


@ Under the Charles Anson Bond Memorial Trust 


Kund the American Bible Society will immediately 
undertake ‘‘a series of productions in which the com- 
plete scriptures of the Bible will be narrated in sound 
and acted out in color motion pictures’. The release 
states further that “the first three (films) will be de- 
voted to the Nativity, the Woman of Samaria, and the 
Parable of The Sower. No continuity will be used 
other than the exact text of the King James version 
assuring absolute accuracy in the transfer of the scrip- 


ture from printed pages to sound and film.” 


The filmstrip visualization of Luther’s Catechism 
is being undertaken by a commi.tee representing several 
Lutheran bodies—Missouri Synod, A. L. C., Norwe- 
gian Lutheran, and the Augustana Synod. Several 
meetings have been held and scenarios are being de- 
veloped, criticised and reworked, and it is hoped that 
the first of the series will be ready by this fall. 


Released 


® According te the National Lutheran Council (231 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 16), the agency for eight Lu- 
theran bodies, the newly released 16mm. sound film, 
The Good Fight, is now available to the church thru 
distribution centers in New York, Columbus (Ohio), 
hicago, Minneapolis, Seattle and San Francisco, and 
from 18 substations. It was produced by Caravel Films, 
Inc., N. Y., for use in the Lutheran World Action 
campaign to raise 10 million dollars for overseas re- 
lief and reconstruction in Europe and Asia. Another 
film which is being used in the LWA campaign is a 
75-minute 16mm. sound version of the commercial 
motion picture, Mary Louise, which tells of the succor 
given a little French girl by a Swiss family. The de- 
mands for these films is heavy and it is expected that 
the majority of the 10,000 churches in the National 
lutheran Council bodies will book them during the 


coming year. 


@ A 35-frame black and white filmstrip on the Cathe- 
dral Film, A Certain Nobleman, is now available for 
purchase ($2.50) and rental. The filmstrip on No 
Greater Power (story of Zaccheus) has 44 frames and 
sells at the same price. Many small churches with lim- 
ited budgets, or without film projectors, will be inter- 
ested in Cathedral’s experimentation along these lines. 
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Educational Screen 


The Film and International Understanding 


United Nations Film Coverage Policy 


HE following information, obtained from official 
United Nations sources, will be of interest to all 
who are concerned with the availability and use of 
film footage on the proceedings of the United Nations. 
The production policy of the Film Section of the 
United Nations is not to enter into competition with 
existing film companies, but merely to produce and 
make available (largely to the ready and interested 
non-theatrical market), basic films which are of the 
same relative nature as a press release, emphasizing 
authenticity, objectivity, and the United Nations 
viewpoint. 

This consideration of the film record as a docu- 
mentary record comparable to the written or printed 
word is commendable and advanced thinking in the 
field of the function of the film in our civilization. 
This point of view is emphasized by the editing pro- 
cedure for film footage on the London Conferences 
and the New York Security Council meetings. 

The material on the London and New York meet- 
ings is being edited as an official documentary film 
record of the proceedings for the United Nations own 
archives. The footage also is being catalogued as a 
basis for building up a film library for the Film Sec- 
tion of the United Nations. In addition, a short film 
on the nature, structure and meaning of the United 
Nations General Assembly is being produced, to be 
available before the next meeting of the Assembly. 


Filming Facilities 

The care taken to make this film record adequate is 
evidenced by the provisions which were made for 
filming both the London and New York meetings. 

At London an international newsreel pool was set 
up. British Paramount News filmed the Conference 
(including meetings of the Executive Committee, 
Preparatory Commission, General Assembly, Security 
Council, and Economic and Social Council) for the 
pool. This footage was available to all the United 
Nations, a number of whom made use of the service, 
including Canada, Australia, China, India, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, and the United States. 

The Crown Film Unit, working in cooperation with 
the British Ministry of Information, filmed additional 
footage, over and above the newsreel coverage, in 
order to make a full documentary film record. This 
coverage included closeups of speeches by committe 
chairmen, summarizing various technical aspects of 
the work of the Preparatory Commission and_ the 
General Assembly. 

All facilities for filming in London were carefully 
planned to achieve an intelligent balance between the 
necessity for obtaining full coverage and for doing so 
in an unobtrusive, discreet manner in keeping with 
the dignity and gravity of the occasion. 

In New York installations of filming facilities at 
Hunter College were planned and built in along with 
other installations in the Council Chamber. An inter- 


DR. JOHN E. DUGAN, Editor 
Haddon Heights, New Jersey 


national newsreel pool was set up on the same basis 
as in London, except for the fact that arrangements 
were made for the five local newsreel companies to 
work on a rotation basis, each company covering for 
a two-weeks’ period. 
Plans for the Future 

Various methods of distribution now are under cen- 
sideration. A survey has been drawn up on the values 
of rental and purchase in both 16mm and 35mm, as 
well as possible channels of distribution. An informa 
tion and liaison service plans to supply information, 
documentation and film footage to existing film com 
panies who are interested in making films about the 


United Nations. This service also is concerned with 


> 


supplying information about documentary films deal 


ing with United Nations subjects or countries in re- 
sponse to inquiries from non-theatrical users through 
out the world. It is expected that this will be an 
informational service, rather than the distribution of 
actual films. 

The above brief survey evidences the intelligent and 
progressive point of view of the Film Section of the 
United Nations regarding the use of films as instru 
ments for documentation and education for better 


international understanding. 


Series of Discussion Films 
And Filmstrips Planned 


\ series of international discussion films and 


1 
strips, entitled “Your World,” has been announced by 


Film Publishers, Inc. Films will be ten to twenty min 
utes in length, and will be accompanied by study 


] 
Is 


guides, bibliographies and other related materials. 
Subjects will range from general film statements on 


) 


individual nations to the analysis of international pr 
lems, social, economic, and political. It is planned to 
make available for each subject one documentary film 
and one slide film, to be used separately or to compl 
ment one another, the former being useful to provid 
an interest and a better grasp of the overall facts, 
while the latter lends itself to audience participation 
and discussion. 

Five filmstrips, the first in the series, already have 
The People of Fran at 


presentation of the background and current problems 


been released. Thev are: 


of France and its relation to the United States; ( nited 
Nations Charter, which explains the organizatior 
he UN: Forward—All Together, a pres 


ie nature and reasons for discrimination 


functions ot t 
entation of tl 


and what can be done about it in America: For 


Trad [t's Good Busine ss, a cartoon. slide film ex 
plaining international trade in terms which high school 
students can understand; dimerican Counterpoint, a 


picture commentary on what makes an American 
Pearl Buck, famous author and Nobel Prize winner 
is writing the script for three further filmstrips now 


(Contimiucd m pa } 
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THE RIGHT FILM— 


HE proper choice of sound films for class- 
j pets use is vitally important —subject matter, 
orientation, and quality of presentation, are all 
basic factors for careful consideration. 
Recognizing the increasing requirements for 
modern sound films, RCA has turned to “The 
March of Time’’—Forum Edition—as an out- 
standing film series in the field of audio visual 
education. Now, RCA Victor Educational Deal- 
ers, in co-operation with the March of Time, bring 
you the famous March of Time Forum Edition, 
at a rental cost of only $22.50 for a complete 
series of 8 films. 
The Forum Edition is specially edited for school 
use by men trained to think in terms of audience 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION. CAMDEN. N.J. 
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THE RIGHT PROJECTOR= 
AN IMPORTANT COMBINATION 


interest. Discussion outlines for classes—supplied 
two weeks in advance of booking—enable stu- 
dents and others to prepare for the showings 
through classroom talks or library research. 

To insure maximum benefits from this impor- 
tant film series, as well as others designed for school 
curricula, the lifelike sound and brilliant screen 
image of the RCA Sound Film Projector make it 
the logical choice for school use. Simple to oper- 
easy to maintain—the RCA Projector as- 
sures you top quality, unfailing service. 

For complete information on the RCA Sound 
Film Projector and the March of Time Forum 
Edition— your RCA Victor Educational 
Dealer today. 


ate 


see 
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The Literature in V 


A Monthly Digest 


ADMINISTRATION 


@ Administration of the Audio-Visual Program.—sS. C. 
Morgan, Principal, Concord High School—!/irginita Jour- 
nal of Education, May 1946 p. 386-9. 

An excellent article, giving practical details for carrying on 
an efficient audio-visual program in a school building. In this 
article, it is assumed that there is one person in the school 
responsible for the program, and that the necessary equipment 
has already been purchased. The author recommends three 
forms: 1) a teachers’ weekly requisition form, filled in prefer- 
ably a month in advance, showing the titles needed for each 
week, The director can then assemble all requisitions“and coor- 
dinate or modify as the situation demands. 2) an order form, 
filled out preferably in duplicate, to be mailed to the film li- 
brary. 3) a confirmation card. 4) a weekly schedule which 
summarizes the projection program of the school. 

In addition to the routine of ordering and using films and 
other aids, the author recommends that the administrator assume 
responsibility for in-service training of teachers and for an on- 
going system of evaluation to assure best results. 


@ Ten Questions on Sound Conditioning and the Answers 
—Celotex Corp., Chicago. Film and Radio Guide, 12:57 
April, 1946. 

Valuable information on acoustically treating classrooms 
for best sound reception. 


@ Virginia Steps Out in Audio-Visual Educatieon—James 
W. Brown, supervisor, Bureau of Teaching Materials, 
State Dept. of Ed., Richmond, Va.—N. E. A. Journal, 35:176 
April, 1946. 

Description of one of the most progressive of state- 
wide audio-visual film bureaus. The Bureau of Teaching 
Materials of the State Department of Education of Vir- 
ginia began its long-range program in 1940 when $20,000 
was voted to begin a regional distribution service in the 
teachers’ colleges of the state. In 1945 the appropriation 
was $1,112,530, or $2.00 per child. The state program has 
four distinct phases: the state functions, carried on by the 
Bureau of Teaching Materials, Division of School Librar- 
ies and Textbooks from Richmond; regional functions, 
conducted by each of the four cooperating teacher-train- 
ing institutions; county and city functions, where 50 of the 
110 school divisions have already established bureaus of 
teaching materials and the rest are under way; and the 
work of the individual schools, where such materials as 
filmstrips, 2” x2” slides, maps, globes, recordings and the 
like are being purchased and used. In each school the li- 
brarian is recommended as the school representative to 
maintain and distribute the teaching aids, and the prin- 
cipal is urged to provide leadership in training teachers to 
use these materials effectively. 


UTILIZATION 


@ Some Ills of Film Instruction—Gray Barker, student, 
Glenville State College, West Va—West Virginia School 
Journal, 74:5 May, 1946. 

A very clear evaluation of what is wrong with the use of 
films in the school by a teacher in training. He is convinced 
that the motion picture is an important tool for education, but 
that teachers must know how to use it. Among the weaknesses 
noted are: 1) that the average teacher or administrator is un- 
trained for the efficient use of the motion picture; 2) that ex- 
pense has hindered the full development of film education pro- 
grams; 3) that projection facilities are poor, especially with 
respect to lighting, ventilation and acoustics; 4) that films are 
transitory and superficial; 5) that they are too short to accom- 
plish their purpose; 6) that they are made by producers who 





Educational Screen 


isual Instruction 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS, Editor 


do not know how to make effective use of the medium: 7) that 
teachers and students still look upon classroom films as diver 
$10n. 

Note to the author: The picture is not so black, nor has 
utilization been quite so neglected. Read, for example, the study 
by Wittich and Fowlkes here reviewed. 


@ Films Can Fight for Democracy—Charles G. Spiegler 
and Esther L. Berg—High Points, 28 no. 5 p. 44. May, 
1946. 

Describes a recent meeting of the New York Society for the 
Experimental Study of Education at which three types of films 
were shown on the subject of education for democracy. 

Representing the documentary type were The Cummington 
Story (OWI Overseas) and County Agent (Julien Bryan for 
OIAA) and to illustrate the subject-centered film were De 
mocracy and Despotism (Encyclopedia Britannica). Speakers 
included Helen Grayson of the OWI, Mr. Bryan and Dr. V. C. 
Arnspiger. 


@ Introducing Classroom Films in a Small School System 
-L. L. Hagie, Supt. of Schools, Osceola, Iowa—Film and 
Radio Guide, 12:25 March, 1946. 
The techniques developed in a small school system after 
the purchase of a sound projector interestingly described 
All films used to date are rented, and utilization is noted 


1e orig 


on a card file system for permanent reference. T 
inal article should offer useful items of interest. 


ARMED FORCES TRAINING AIDS 


@ Swords into Ploughshares: What Civilian Education 
Can Learn from the Training Program of the Armed 
Forces—Adniinistrators of the state of Michigan—Pub 
lished by Eugene B. Elliott, Supt. of Public Instruction 
Lansing, Mich. 1946. 44p. illus. 

The report is based on a field study of the schools of the 
Armed Forces by a group of 26 Michigan superintendents 
and principals enrolled in a graduate course at the Unt 
versity of Michigan in 1945 under Dr. Raleigh Schorling, 
Professor of Education. Many schools were visited in each 
of 17 installations of the Army, Navy and Coast Guard 

The report is enthusiastically recommended in its en 
tirety for the observations and conclusions it contains, and 
the important implications noted for postwar civilian edu 
cation. One section is devoted to “A New Program for 
Learning Aids.” This will have special appeal for visual 
education workers 

It was natural that the Army and Navy should go all 
out for training aids, for the use of the senses is the foun 
dations of the method used by the Armed Forces in the 
training program The pedagogical guide is: whatever 
is to be mastered should be learned in its natural setting, 
or in a situation that is staged as close to the real situa 
tion as possible. 

One of the striking features of the G.I. method is the 
wide use of a great variety of training aids which pro 
vide realistic learning situations. The hundreds of class 
rooms visited were serviced with a wealth of instructional 
aids. The classrooms looked very different from our aca 
demic classrooms. Roughly one might say that the prin 
ciple underlying the settings of good first-grade activities 
has been utilized for adult education purposes. 

A significant observation was that both the Army and 
Navy had developed their training aids programs very sim 
ilarly without much cooperative planning . . . The rapid 
development of the training aids program by the military 
was not a miracle—it came direct from civilian education 
For example, the Navy gathered together about 200 men 

(Continued on page 318) 
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e The leak of G busy, happy clad 
that makes ane glad lo he Gq leacher 


Have you tried Handmade Lantern Slides? The pupils work out the pic- 
tures themselves (with the aid of specially prepared base drawings )—and also 
project them. 


Enthusiastic pupil participation is easily achieved with retarded groups 
—while the response of average and above-average classes is fully as gratify- 
ing. 


The possibilities of this method can only be appreciated by the teacher 
who has used it. We suggest a trial. 


Write for this hook 192 base drawings for 
HANDMADE LANTERN SLIDES for the Lower grades 


As a service to teachers, we have prepared this book of draw- 
ings—to teach Holidays, Seasons, Good Manners, Safety, Health, 
etc. 


At trifling cost, handmade lantern slides afford an unsur- 
passed means of obtaining pupil participation. Mail the coupon 
for this new book. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 





Please send “Handmade Lantern Slide Copy for the 
Lower Grades,” price $1.75 (which I may return after 


Name 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


SINCE 1892—PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AID 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| examination, if desired). 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Address 
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who in civilian life had had wide experience in visual aids 
These men were given the very challenging problem of 
providing realism in the classrooms of the Navy. They 
were given plenty of money and adequate personnel to 
do the job. 

The basic recommendation for civilian education is that 
greater use be made of sense experiences when staging 
learning situations. \\ ith special rererence to the schools of 
Michigan, there are several very valuable recommendations. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


@ A Syllabus of University Film Courses—Sydney Kauf- 
man—Film News, 7:15 April, 1946. 

Brief notes on five courses on the university level: a 
general course on the cinema, the film in education, the 
documentary process, a research seminar, and a film pro- 
duction workshop. 

@ In-Service Training in Audio-Visual Aids—Kingsley 
Trenholme, Portland, Oregon—See and Hear, 1:33 March, 
1946. 

The in-service training program might begin with a 
local conference, serving as motivation to further inter- 
est. In each school, the more effective use of visual aids 
can be encouraged through faculty meetings and teacher- 
conferences. Finally, there are the courses in visual edu- 
cation which are given after school or during summer ses- 
sion. In Portland, the supervisor of the Dept. of Audio- 
Visual Education gives an in-service course, comprising 12 
two-hour sessions; half the time given to lecture and half 
to laboratory practice. 

@ Oklahoma Education Conference—W. R. Fulton, Okla- 
homa Southwestern Institute of Technology—Film World, 

* 2:222 May, 1946. 

A series of conferences held throughout the state of 
Oklahoma on visual education revealed that teachers are 
actively interested as the following examples show: in 
SJechkahm County, most schools have visual equipment: 
in Elk City, the faculty and superintendent held a_ four- 
day workshop to learn techniques of use and sources, and 
climaxed this with attendance at the county teachers’ in- 
stitute where the theme of the program was visual educa- 
tion; in other counties of the state teacher-conferences 
where visual aids were demonstrated, were fully attended 


RADIO 
@ Radio Education in the St. Louis Public Schools— 

St. Louis Public School Journal, 1: no. 3. May, 1946. 

This magazine is a storehouse of practical information on 
radio in the classroom. St. Louis, while awaiting an FM station, 
has been using time (at no cost) on the local broadcasting 
station. The radio activities are centered in the Division of 
Audio-Visual Education, with a teacher committee under the 
direction of the radio member of the Division, Miss Dorothy 
Blackwell. 

The radio activities of the school system have given teachers 
and students an opportunity to learn by direct experience how 
to write, produce and use radio program in school. There 
are four regular series: Newscasts for Students, Journeys into 
Storyland, Our Country, and The Story of Old St. Louis. In 
addition there is an extensive professional library for teachers 
a monthly listening guide, a course on radio in the high 
schools, and in-service training of teachers. 

The magazine contains articles by those persons who have 
helped produce and utilize the radio programs. It ends with a 
list of radio equipment needed for schools, and a list of books. 
This bulletin reveals great planning and fine success on the 
part of the radio division of the St. Louis Schools. 


@ Visual and Other Aids—D. E. Gibson, Columbus, Ohio 

—The Social Studies 37:178 April, 1946 

A critical appraisal of the use being made of radio in 
education. The author cites the arguments given by | 
Keith Tyler in his article, “Is Radio Educational?” (re- 
viewed here in March): and then follows a listing of 
standards or ‘guideposts’ recommended by the National Com- 
mittee of Education by Radio: standards for choosing 
programs for educational purposes; and standards for the 
preparation of programs in terms of audience interest. 
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SPONSORED FILMS 


@ The Educational Motion Picture Field—J. Walter 
Thompson Co., New York, Jan. 1946. 


\ report for industry on the feasibility of investing in spot 
sored educational film production. The report should be useful 
to all who want a summary of evidence that the educational 
film is a useful medium. It also provides useful conclusions 
on the nature and type of sponsored films that should be made 
The report recommends: 1) that films be designed for a homo 
geneous audience. ... that films be aimed at the greatest amount 
of learning rather than for the largest number of people at each 
screening ; 2) that the film cover only one subject, utilizing the 
teachers’ manual and study guide to supplement; 3) that titles 
should clearly describe the film; 4) that the picture teach a use 
ful lesson which has tangible value in the curriculum; 5) that 
advertising be clearly identifiable. Educators are more likely 
to be apprehensive that a point-of-view will be advanced tha: 
they are of clearly identified advertising. Education cannot tak« 
sides in political, social or economic problems; 6) that spon 
sored pictures run 10 to 15 minutes, never over 20. A useful 
reference work. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


@ Aids in the Teaching of Intercultural Understanding 
Conn. Interracial Commission, State Office Building, 
Hartford. March, 1946 revised. 15c. 

A selected list of films, filmstrips, recordings and radic 
scripts, compiled by Joseph P. Maguire. Topics in the classi 
fication of 16mm. films include: attitudes, social and economic 
backgrounds, the democratic ideal, the Negro, the American 
Indian, Japanese Americans, and international. 


@ Toward a Better World: Modern Aids for Interfaith 
Education—Etta Schneider Ress—Interfaith Affairs 
Committee, Women’s Division, American Jewish Con 
gress, 1834 Broadway, N. Y. C. 12p. May '46. 


The scope of audio-visual aids that might be used to pro 
mote closer interfaith understanding. The handbook suggests 
ways and means, but does not list sources of films 


PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION 
@ Christmas in Connecticut—Dean Lobaugh—The Clear 

ing House, 20:421 March, 1946. 

\ protest against the standard of ethics which certain 
Hollywood films propound. In the case of Christmas in 
Connecticut, the story resorts to glamorized dishonesty. 
Such themes are an obstacle to the honest efforts of com- 
munity groups in their fight against juvenile delinquency. 
We must raise the tastes of our audiences to the point 
where pictures which subtly or openly violate our basic 
moral concepts cannot be shown successfully. 


ADDITIONAL SOURCES 


@ Motion Pictures—Norman Woelfel—Progressive Educa 
tion, 23:146. February, 1946. 
Points out the social responsibility which the film industry 
must accept. 


An inventory of the films available to the junior high schools 
of New York City, and keyed to the curriculum bulletin on the 
teaching of science. 

@ They Learn Faster by Seeing—Darrell Huff—Lilerty 
Vagasine, February 16, 1946. 

he accelerated teaching program for the armed forces has 
taught us that the screen in the classroom promises faster and 
better teaching to match the new and faster age. 


@ Audio-Visual Aids Supplement to the Science Handbook 
Board of Education, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, 
N. Y.—Curriculum Bulletin Series 1945-6. No. 3. 

@ Some Questions and Answers on Auditory and Visual 
Aids—H. Arnold Perry, Division of Instructional Serv- 
ice, State Dept. of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N.C. 14p. 
mimeo. 1946. 

4 concise bulletin for teachers, indicating the most basic 


(Concluded on page 320) 
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Seen 08 PROM Recent, 
_ , SIMMEL-MESERVEY 
releases 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


1. “Junior Prom”, 16mm, color and sound, 
also black and white, 22 min. 






2. “Dinner Party” (and Review) 16 mm, 
color and sound, also black and white, 
22 min. 
3. “State Capital Series”, color and sound, 
6 min. 
Scene from i. “Death Vailey Nationa! Monument”, color 


ry me and sound, 11 min. 
DINNER PART Y 5. “The Yosemite National Park’, color and 


sound. Two Editions: 11 min. and 22 min. 


6. “The Story of Niagara Falls”, color and 
sound, 11 min. 
7. “Primary Reading Series’, color and 
sound, 5 min. 
8. “African Fauna”, color and sound, 12 
min. 
9. “African Tribes’’, color and sound, 12 min. 
10. “Woody Grows Up,” (bird picture) color 
and sound, 12 min. 
11. “‘Monarch Butterfly’, color and sound, 11 
min. One narrative for elementary classes 
another for science classes. 
12. “The Upper Amazon’’, color and sound, 
11 min. (Soon to be released.) 


13. “The Land of the Incas’, color and sound, 
11 min. 


14. Paleomino—the Golden Horse, color and 
sound, 11 min. 


15. “The Blooming Desert”, color and sound, 
11 min. 


16. “The Canadian Rockies”, color and silent, 
11 min. 


“More Dangerous Than Dynamite’, black 


A! 
n7. 
a \ / . and white, sound, 11 min. 
A 18. “One Match Can Do It’, black and white, 
a sound, 11 min. 


19. “Bread from Acorns”, black and white, 
. " " . silent, 11 min. 
have placed their "OK" stamp of approval on these two outstanding SIMMEL- 50, “Gieaaan tek Ma ae 
MESERVEY cultural 16mm color and sound films. They are unsurpassed in white, sound, 11 min. 
teaching techngiues and sustained, during and after, classroom interest. 21. “Burton Holmes Subjects”, (soon to be 
"DINNER PARTY" is a guide for teen-agers to better table manners. The 22. “Redwood Saga”, black and white, silent, 
November, 1945 issue of Educational Screen contains a most favorable review 23 
of this picture by Indiana University authorities. 
a“ ‘ | f "dating". Th i- 
; JUNIOR PROM helps solve the prob ems 0 da ing e same uni sencaneuss teamecuenens 
versity also goes on record in praise of "Junior Prom" in the April issue of ~~) aoe 
5. “The Three Little Pigs 


Educational Screen. 3 “The Little Engine That Could” 
oe so that you may -——————-—-----. ? 
be more completely informed of the scope of our pro- 
ductions, please fill out and mail this coupon: 


“Men of Fire’, black and white, sound, 
11 min. 


24. “Ski Thrills”, color and sound, 11 min. 


7. “The Laughing Jack O’Lantern” 
28. “The Shoemaker and the Elves” 

29. “Johnny Cake” 

30. “The White Easter Rabbit” 

31. “Nut Cracker and King Mouse” 


I've received your Junior Prom Brochure and catalog. 32. 1 poe Lee” and “Dover Beach” (two 
sides) 

33. “Evelyn Hope” and “Sonnets from Portu- 
gese”’ (two sides) 

34. “The Day is Done” and “A Denial” (two 
sides) 

35. “The Perfect Woman” and “The Bridge 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| of Sighs” (two sides) 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I'm authorized to purchase. 


I'm interested in further details on subjects whose numbers I've circled below, cor- 
responding with numbered subjects listed at right— 
l, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 li (a), li (b), 12 13, 14 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 23, 24 25 26 27 28, 36. “Barbara Frietchie” and “The Charge of 
the Light Brigade” (two sides) 


29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36 37, 38 39, 40, 4\, 42 37. “Out of the Old House, Nancy” (two 10” 


records ). 
NAME MITLE 38. “Dances of Many Lands” (for three age 
groups: elementary, Junior and Senior 
INSTITUTION High School) 
39. “Operatic Stories” 
— 40. “Classical Dance Rhythms” 
CITY FONE STATE Selections from Pilgrimage Play: 


41. “Sermon on the Mount” 
en Satie Gm tle: eileae eens cain Gomi soma ee : 12. “The Last Supper” 


SIMMEL --- MESERVEY 


producers and distributors of educational films and transcriptions 


Suite 316, 9538 Brighton Way, Beverly Hills, California 
FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: Animex, Export Division, Haarlem, Holland. 
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informationgon types and sources of audio-visual aids, with 
a very useful bibliography appended. Of general usefulness 
to educators in North Carolina and other states 


BOOK REVIEW 


Audio-Visual Paths to Learning—\Walter Arno Wittich and 

John Guy Fowlkes—Harper. 1946. 135p. $2.00. 

A summary of the findings of an experiment to determine 
how important were the planned introduction, follow-up and 
testing in connection with educational sound films. It was 
believed by the authors that children tend to regard motion 
pictures in the classroom as fun and relaxation because of their 
experience with entertainment films. When they were shown 
that educational movies are an important tool of learning and 
need to be treated as such, they expressed their approval not 
only of the films, but of the study materials that helped them 
get the most out of each film. 

The experiment was then conducted in 1942-43 at the Mar- 
quette Elementary School, Madison, Wisconsin. There were 
three classes each from the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. The 
classes were equated numerically for size, but further pairing 
for intelligence, reading ability, etc. was not deemed necessary 
because the rotation method was used. 

Three experimental methods were used: first, a film was 
shown after only a casual, brief introduction and test ques- 
tions answered; second, the teacher read a description of the 
film to convey a general impression or mood, to teach diffi- 
cult words and to discuss certain leading questions: then the 
film was shown and the test given immediately after. The 
third, and most effective method, was to introduce the film 
as in the second method, with the addition of a discussion 
period 24 hours later, and the second showing of the film. The 
test was given at the end. 

Each grade saw nine films (produced by Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica Film), all directly related to the social studies and 
science units being studied. Each group was rotated three 
times in the process of seeing the nine films. This meant that 
the average amount of time spent under the first method was 35 
minutes per film; for the second method, 45 minutes: and for 
the third. 90 minutes. All films were shown in the auditorium. 

Special Learning Guides for the pupils were constructed, in- 
cluding: a) an introduction to the film; b) what to look for: 
c) words and phrases to understand: d) a 50-item test for facts 
and social situations ; and e) discussion questions. 

The results showed without any doubt that the third method 
led to greater understanding. The groups made double the 
gains in that method over the gains in the first. Most important 
for teachers is the conclusion that through the use of the second 
and third methods children became increasingly able observers. 
... The attitude that movies were fun and relaxation gradually 
gave way to a realization that educational sound films constitute 
an interesting, effective, understandable method of learning 
about new ideas, processes, modes of living, and social cus- 
toms. 

The authors conclude, from their study of the pupil reac- 
tions and from the statistical evidence, that the method of using 
educational sound films in the classroom must be subjected to 
evaluation. Like good books, maps and other learning ma- 
terials, good sound films must be used in a manner which will 
fully anticipate their value to the pupil. To use them casually 
is to waste a primary learning source and to deprive pupils 
of experience that can be gained otherwise only by living. The 
book includes a summary of previous research on educational 
method, and a chapter quoting pupil reactions. 

The study here described should stimulate further informal 
experimentation on the part of classroom teachers. For, al- 
though a rigid conformity to film titles, types of film, and 
methods of introduction, follow-up and testing were here ne- 
cessary, the creative teacher will be challenged fo try other 
methods, using the abundance of other film material as well 
as the many other types of educatior&l experiences which make 
for better learning. This experiment has shown what educa- 
tors have urged again and again, viz. that educational tools 
and methods, whatever they may be, must be carefully studied 
and planned to assure their maximum usefulness. The greater 
the amount of planning and follow-up, the greater the returns 
in better education. 


Educational Screen 


The Film and International Understanding 


j 


(Concluded from page 314) 

in preparation, covering China, India, and the Soviet 
Immediately following production of the slide films 
will be release of motion picture documentaries on 
related subjects. A film on France is currently in 


pre sductic al 


Striving for importial presentation, the producers 


of this series of films are working in close collabora 


tion with representative national institutions, including 


the Carnegie 


Public Affairs Committee, East and West Association 
Council Against Intolerance, and others. In the case 


Endowment for International Pea 


of specific films, the advice of experts and citizens of 


respective nations is likewise sought. 


American Council on Education 
Hemispheric Filmslides 


International understanding among the nations of 
our hemisphere is a reciprocal matter. It must take 
place in both directions. In order to promote this 
mutual understanding, the Filmslide Project of the 
American Council on Education sponsored two series 
of filmslides: one to give us a better understanding 
of our southern neighbors, and one to give them a 
better understanding of us. Each series was quite 
comprehensive, including thirty-three filmslides. 

The series on “The Other American Republics” is 
entirely in color, and is made up in 2x2 slide form 
There are thirty-three units, varying in size from 
fourteen to ninety-one slides. There are a total of 1526 
slides in the series. The materials, compiled by Flor 
ence Arquin, include only slides of high quality. Each 
unit is accompanied by teachers’ notes, including back 
ground material and identification and comments on 
each slide 

The series on “Life in the United States” is made 
up in filmstrip form. The strips vary in size from 
thirty-eight to seventy-five frames, with a total of 
1632 frames in the entire series. Copies of these film- 
strips, with accompanying teaching scripts in Spanish 
and Portuguese, were sent to all of our sister republics 
to the South to further, through knowledge and under- 
standing, the Good Neighbor policy. 

On the recommendation of the committee of educa- 
tors who advised on the production of these filmstrips, 
the American Council on Education has now arranged 
to release this series of thirty-three filmstrips in the 
United States. It is felt that these filmstrips will help 
our own children, as well as adults, to learn of the 
varied aspects of their own country—that those who 
live in the East may know and understand those who 
live in the West; that those who live in the cities may 
know and understand those who live in small towns 
or rural areas; that we all may better understand the 
problems and achievements of our own country. 

Both series—the 2 x 2 filmslides on “The Other 
American Republics” and the filmstrips on “Life in 
the United States’-—now are available to schools and 
other interested groups in this country. Complete in- 
formation can be obtained from the American Council 


on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


June, 1946 
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International Film Foundation 


announces its initial offering of 


Eight JULIEN BRYAN Productions On 


RUSSIA and POLAND 


Never has the need for good films 
on International subjects been so ur- 
gent as it is today when public opin- 
ion on International questions of far 
reaching consequence is being for- 
mulated ... All over America, 
schools, clubs, libraries, churches, 
labor unions, have been seeking 
good films on International subjects, 
particularly on Russia... they have 
urged us to produce them. 


Six films on RUSSIA and two films on POLAND 
have been produced as the first contributions of 
the International Film Foundation, a non-profit or- 
ganization established late in 1945 to ‘promote 
better understanding between peoples of differ- 
ent nations, races, and religions . . . through the 
production of motion pictures .. ."' 


This series of eight subjects has been produced 
from footage shot by Julien Bryan and his crews 
just prior to World War Il. 


As is customary in all Julien Bryan produc- 
tions it is the people who get the emphasis— 
people in a timeless sense—people living, play- 
ing, working, for life itself. 

- 
Order your copies of these films TODAY 
through your Visual Education dealer or 
directly from us. 

* 
Contact your film rental library for rental 
of these subjects. 

. 

Show them while they are new! 


Ready for Immediate Distribution 
MARY VISITS POLAND 


Mary, an American elementary school girl, describes to her 
lass her experiences in visiting her grandparents in Poland. In 


her own language she takes her class into a Polish school, into 
Polish homes, and into the fields where agricultural activities are 


seen. She shows them the beautiful costumes and colorful dances 
of the Polish people and gives her class an insight into the cities 
of Lowiez, Krakow, Zakopane, and Gdynia. Screening time: 10 
minutes. List Price, $35.00 
POLAND 

This is an over-all picture of Poland—as it existed prior to 
the destruction wrought by the German invaders and as it will 
exist again when the current reconstruction program is com- 
pleted. The primitive methods, so common in agricultural and 
manual labor are contrasted with the modern methods of con- 
struction in Warsaw. This contrast is typical of the pictures 
drawn between the old and new Polands throughout the film. 
An insight into Polish historical backgrounds as well as into the 
varied business, agricultural, educational, religious and social 
life of the Polish people is afforded by this film. Screening time: 
18 minutes. List Price, $70.00 
A RUSSIAN CHILDREN'S RAILWAY 


Over on the other side of the world in the U.S.S.R., is a land 
called Georgia, the capital of which is Tbilisi. Here the Bryan 
cameras have recorded for American children the story of the 
fifteen Children’s Railways built by the Soviet Government, not as 
a pure entertainment device, but as a motive for furthering in- 
terest of youngsters in railroads, thus helping solve one of Rus- 
sia’s major problems—transportation. The film is primarily for 
elementary schools but older students and adults will also enjoy it. 
Screening time: 7 minutes. List Price, $30.00 


CHILDREN OF RUSSIA 


You wouldn’t expect to see a dramatization of our American 
Huck Finn in this film but it’s there because it is included in the 
Russian school curriculum. In this film we see how the Russian 
children go to school ... garden... play ... parade... visit 
museums and art galleries . . . and live in the summer Pioneer 
camps, comparable to our youth camping programs. Screening 
time: 13 minutes. List Price, $50.00 


Ready for Distribution July 1 
PEOPLES OF THE U.S.S.R. 
SOVIET WOMEN 
HOW RUSSIANS PLAY 
THE REINDEER PEOPLE 
* 

Each of the above listed films is in 16 mm., 
black and white, with narration and music. 
* 
10°, discount from list price is allowed 

educational institutions. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION, INC. 


Julien Bryan, Executive Director 


1600 BROADWAY 


SUITE 1000 


NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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Educational Screen 


The ABC's of Audio-Visual Equipment 


Survey Review of 16mm Sound Equipment, 


Present Use, and Future Needs 


HE survey forms printed in the April issue have 
been returned from a number of individual schools 
and school systems across the country. Reader use of 
and preference for certain kinds of equipment are far 
from startling in view of the apparatus currently in use 
and the personnel operating it. The editor, having been 
directly or in-directly stimulated from various quarters 
with respect to the extreme weight, high cost, and com- 
plexity of current motion picture equipment, decided 
that it would be a good idea to secure a consensus of 
opinion from you, the readers of the ABC’s Department, 
with respect to these various matters. Now, you have 
spoken, and here are the results: 
1—Amount of equipment and age: 
Number of projectors per school...... 3. 
Projectors less than a year old, 21° : 1-2 years, 


28%; 3-4, 15%; 5-5, 16%: 7-8, 9%: 9-10, 


11%. 
2.—T ype of use made of equipment: 
re ere 5! 


IN SIN ii, sh dak a laaok wie wince Oe i ale we 
30th Classroom and Auditorium........ 79% 
3.—Type of personnel operating equipment and hours 
of training given: 
80° of schools report use students, who receive 
from 1-100 hours of training with an average 
of 10.8 hours per student. 
50% of schools report use of teachers, who receive 
from 15 minutes to three hours of training, 
with an average of 1.7 hours each. 


5% of schools report use of other paid help. who 
receive 4+ hours of instruction each 
4.—Most satisfactory operating personnel: 
80% have found students most satisfactory and 
intend to continue using them. 
20° have found teachers most satisfactery and 
intend to continue using this type of person- 
nel. 
5.—Personnel used to move equipment Jrom room to 
room: 
Students 65% 
Other paid help 5%. 
6.—Characteristics insisted upon as ideal equipment: 
sriefly, those schools reporting mentioned most 
frequently 1000 watt illumination, sound and 
silent operating speeds, 
classroom and auditorium use, and motor rewind. 
A detailed breakdown of specific items by per- 


° 


Teachers 25%, Janitors 5%. 


sufficient volume for 


centages of schools follows: 


Lamps: 1000 watt 60% Weight: 50-75. Ibs 30% 
750 30% 25-50 soe 

500 or less 5% 25 or less 20% 

‘ . bi 

Speeds: sd. only 20% onanip wes res pode 

both Se; Microph« ne attachment Ss bn 

te 0% Motor rewind 80 

still 0; Micrometer tilt 0% 

. s One case 25% 

Volume: classroom 20% Two cases 45% 

auditorium 80% Special safety devices 35% 


Edited by 
ROBERT E. SCHREIBER 
7.—Interest in purchasing low priced ($250.00) equtp- 
ment having their specifications as indicated: 
70% of the schools reporting evinced an interest 
in such equipment, indicating that from 1-10 
such machines might be secured during the 
next 12 months if available, or an average of 
2.5 machines per school. 

Similar equipment surveys will be undertaken from 
time to time. If you, as readers, feel that additional im 
portant information has not been asked for in the pres 
ent survey and should be included in the future, droy 
the editor a line. These columns are for YOUR infor 
mation 
DeVry Comments on Projector Parade 
os ¢ seems that your addenda in the March “Pro 

jector Parade” stating that the amplifier and 
speaker ratings were not absolute factors of comparing 


not been read... and 


equipment performance has . 
that much confusion exists as to why the various manu 
facturers utilizing the same essential tube complement 
have different power output ratings for their ampli 
fers. 

“To amplify on the preceding, I should like to pre 
sent you with an analysis of methods of rating ampli- 
fiers, as taken from standard practice, some of which 
has been reduced to generally accepted specifications : 

1.—Power rated at a single frequency usually 400 

cycles with 10% distortion. 
2—-Academy of Motion Picture Arts & Sciences 

power rated at all frequencies for which the equip 


ment is usable at less than 2 distortion 


3.—Navy—power rated at a single frequency at less 
than 6% distortion. 
4.—Joint Army-Navy specification P-49 and U. S. 


Treasury Dept. specification—power rated at 


less than 2% from 100 to 2000 cycles and less 
than 4% from 2000 to 4000 cycles. 

“Now, as you can see from the preceding, the same 
amplifier is capable of several power ratings—for ex 
ample, the amplifier listed in your rating as measured 
under Method 1, develops 32 watts, whereas under 
Method 2, develops 18 watts, and for complete com- 
parison, develops 29 watts under Method 3, and 26 
watts under Method 4. 

“All of the preceding adds up to mean that you can 
not evaluate an amplifier on a wattage basis without 
specifying the per cent distortion and the method of 


measurement.” E. W. DARCY, DeVry Corporation 


Editor’s Note: 
negotiated the foregoing, may well understand that the 


Editor’s major concern in preparing “Projector Par 


Readers of this department, having 


ade” was to present a lucid, usable account for the 
average purchaser, technically safeguarded by stating in 
the article that “Amplifier rated output and speaker 
rated capacity in watts are not an exact measure of use- 
ful power available. Electrical engineers in our 
ranks will appreciate Mr. D’Arcy’s helpful clarification. 


June, 1946 
EQUIPMENT QUERIES 


“When projecting slide-film in our projector, 
the focus seems to change during the exposure, 
so that two changes of focus are necessary for 
each frame of film. Am I operating the machine 


correctly?” 
In most of the 35mm film projectors, the m passe 
between two glass plates set in the aperture. Thes« 


glass plates fulfill the functions of holding the film 
flat and thus maintaining the same focal position 
each frame. It may be that one of these plates 
dropped out. If so, the film is being buckled bv the 
heat of the lamp, thus effecting the change in focus 


as the frame is exhibited R. &. § 


“I am learning to operate our new portable re- 
corder and am having considerable difficulty 
turning out acceptable recordings since changes 
in pitch occur when playing these back. This 
seems to be especially noticeable with musical 
numbers.” 


Your dilemma may be due to one of several things 
or a combination thereof. If the recordings seem more 


] ] 
L 


high pitched or low pitched than the original soun 
you may be playing these recordings on a phonograpl 
who’s turntable is operating at a slightly different speed 
than your recording machine's. Turntable speed may 
be regulated on conventional phonographs throug! 
brake on the governor or, if no speed adjustment is 

be found, by having some resistance inserted in_ the 
motor circuit. If the recording seems to “wow” when 
played back (i.e. an irregular variation in frequency 

it may be that you are exerting too much pressure ot 
the recording turntable in removing the threads cut 
from the surface of the blank. A soft brus! 
applied, will reduce the possibility of slowing the turt 
table during the process. Lastly, there is the possi 
bility that your recording turntable is not being driver 
at constant speed. This may be due to poor tension on 
the drive rollers or governor trouble with the motor 
itself. Either of these may be coped with by skilled 


help. kK. B.S 


To Veterans Seeking Jobs 
In Visual Education 


According to a recent NAVED announcement, the 


permanent peace-time Army Air Forces center for 


the production and distribution of training aids is nov 
being set up at Wright Field. Dayton, Ohi 
Service jobs are or shortly will be open in sever 
classifications, including script writers, photog phers, 


lab. men, film librarians and projectionists 


[If vou are interested, obtain a standard ‘Applica 
tion for Federal Employment” form from your nearest 
Civil Service office and send it directly to Lt. Col 
H. T. Cowling, c/o Headquarters. Air Technical 
Service Command, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. If a 
copy of the form cannot be secured locally, Col. Cowl 


ing will send it upon request 
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Summer Courses in Visual and 
Audio-Visual Education, 1946 





The following list, with those previously listed in 
April and May, completes courses offered for the current 
summer sessions. Full data are given as far as supplied. 
Figures in parentheses show semester or quarter credits. 
Final totals for comparison are: 

In 1945 in 32 States 107 Colleges offered 139 courses. 
In 1946 _ in 38 States 136 Colleges offered 186 courses. 











Connecticut 

Teachers | f Connecticut, New Britain June 24-July 26 
\udio-Vis \ids in Education (3) Joseph T. Nerden 

Michigan 
iversit fichigan, Ann Arbor July 1-August 10 
Visual-Auditory Aids in Education (2) Ford Lemler 
a rsity, Detroit \ugust 5-16 
Workshop in Audio-Visual Education (2) Arthur Stenius 

Oklahoma 

Okla. A College, Stillwater June 3-July 27 
Visual Education. Elem. Ed. 403 Dr. G. C. Muerman 


Introduction to Visual Education. Sec. Ed. 303; Special 
Problems in Visual Education. Sec. Ed. 430 Haskell Pruett 


Columbus June 17-July 24 


I. Keith Tyler 


Visual Instruction (3) Norman Woelfel and others 
Oregon 
’ S . Corvallis June 18-July 26 
Organizat nd Supervision of Visual Instruction, 
Ed. 531s (3 George Eby 


Seminar in Visual Education, Ed. 407, 507 (3) George Eby 
July 27-Aug. 30 

Individual Projects in Visual Aids, Ed. 505 July 27-Aug. 30 

uthern ( ye of E-d., Ashland Jume 10-July 18 

Construction and Use of Visual Aids Ed. 431s (3) 

stern. Oregon College of Ed.. la Grande June 10-July 18 

Audio-Visual Aids in Education Ed. 435 (3) 


July 1-Aug, 10 
M. Lincoln Miller 
June 24-Aug. 3 


high | rsity, Bethlehem 
Visual Instruction. Ed. 190 (3) 


rs ( lege, West Chester 


Visual-Sensory Techniques (1) Thos. J. S. Heim 
Texas 
\ustin July 2-Aug. 27 
he Use of Visual Aids in Primary & Secondary Teach- 
ing. Ed. 359: The Use of Visual Aids in Secondary 
Teaching. Ed. 359; Research in Visual Education. 
Ed. &2 All conducted by B. F. Holland 


Problems in Educational Broadcasting. Ed. 360R 
\. L. Chapman 


Virginia 
unpt Hampton June 18-Aug. 16 
\udio-Visual Aids in Education (2 or 3) 6 and 9 weeks 
Workshoy \udio-Visual Aids in Education. (6) 
July 9-Aue. 16 
Both conducted by E. Carleton Moore and B. S. Rowe 
A A 
The Unis Wyoming is holding an Audio-Visual In- 
titute in connection with its Summer School during the week 
f June 24 to 28. The purpose of the Institute is to train teach- 
the use of audio-visual material in the classroom situation. 
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Teacher Committee Evaluation of New 


Ass’t Prof., School of Education 
Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Mary Visits Poland 


(The International Film Foundation; Julian Bryan, E» 
utive Director; 1600 Broadway; Suite 1000; New York 19) 
10 minutes, sd. List price $35 less 10% discount to accied- 
ited educational institutions. Apply to producer for rental 
sources 

Mary, an American seventh grade school girl, describes 
to her classmates her visit to her grandparents in Poland 
in 1934 when she was six years old. Relating her experi- 
ences in her own language and in the first person, Mary 
tells how because her father wanted to see his parents 
again she was taken on the trip to Poland. Her grand- 
mother lived on a farm near the Polish village of Lowicz 
where everyone worked hard to raise enough food to eat. 
The wheat was threshed in a primitive fashion by Uncle 
Thomas and his horse. On Sunday everyone ‘dressed up” 
to go to church. Children walked by themselves: some 
who lived a great distance from the church came _ in 
horse-drawn carriages or on bicycles. No one had an 
automobile. Many of the children wore old Polish cos- 
tumes. On one Sunday while Mary was visiting her 
grandparents a young couple were married. After the cere- 
mony several of the young people enjoyed an old folk 
dance in the open air. The next day when the children 
went to school, they played games, danced, drew, and 
learned to write. The games they played were similar to 
the ones American children play. 3efore returning to 
America, Mary also visited Krakow, Zakopane, and Gdynia. 
A ride in a cable car in the mountains, samples of ex- 
quisite woodcarving and hand painting, and folk dances 
in costume highlighted this part of Mary's visit. 
Appraisal: 

This is one of a series of films to be released by The 
International Film Foundation to promote a better under- 
standing of all people by all people. Mary’s natural and 
interesting commentary, the appropriate background music, 
the friendly and intimate views of Polish people, the sim- 
plicity and genuineness of treatment, and the significance 
of film content combine to make the film a delightful and 
worthwhile experience. The film emphasizes some of the 
ideas and understandings about the life of Polish people 
appropriate for study by pupils in the intermediate grades. 
The committee recommended it as excellent for introducing 
on this level a unit in social studies dealing with Poland 
and coordinated with related activities in oral and written 
composition, music, art, and dramatics. 


Freedom and Famine* 
(U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) 11 
Minutes, 16 mm, sound. Produced by RKO Pathe, Inc. 
Apply to Department of Agriculture for rental sources and 
terms governing purchase. 

Eight months after our celebration of VE Day a Dutch 
town near the Zuider Zee remained flooded and many cities 
on the route of the Allied march of freedom lay in the 
rubble to which they had been reduced by our guns and 
planes. Can we, now, just as effectively and wholeheart- 
edly undo the work once done by our bombers? This, 
in substance, is the question with which Freedom and Famine 
opens; and it is apropos to the film’s portrayal of how ser- 
iously the wrecked transportation and industrial systems 
in war-torn countries have affected their food problem. 
Using as a case study the daily experiences of a middle- 
class French family, the film shows how the lack of 
transportation throughout their country forces the mother 


*Selected by the Department of Agriculture for use in 
the National Famine Emergency Program. 
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Pe 

K'ilms 
Assisted by CAROLYN GUSS 

and KENNETH B. THURSTON 


Extension Division 
Indiana University. Bloomington 


| daughter to spend thei vs searching tar 
for a quantity of food constituting for us a good tat 
] or the 1 whole ( s ration \s Elaine. 
Id daughter, bicvcles over the countryside 
; . 4 yey: 4 ; pay 
sear of food, she sees depleted land and neglected 
ls; and her mother patiently waiting in long lines formed 
hefore shops contents herself with the most meager of 
ases Meanwhile the father, a minor railway official, 


rs dav and night in an unheated office to discover 
ays and means of supplying more engines and repairing 
nore rails and bridges—bridges haunted by the cry ot 
vabies in Paris hungering for the milk of the Meuse 
Valley. The twelve-year-old son of the family is deprived 
of sck 

brother, thereby freeing his mother and sister for the im- 
portant task of shopping. At night, with her own children 
well sheltered and comparatively secure, the mother is 
haunted by the plight of other children sleeping in rooms 


or camping out—children whose faces, often revealing dis 


ooling as he remains at home to care for his baby 


ease, are “masks of stupefaction until they smile.” It is 
with a plea to us to return this smile that the film closes 
Appraisal: 


This rather unusual treatment of a timely subject com- 
prises a dramatic appeal for humanity and world-minded- 
ness. At first some of the material in the film seems ex- 
traneous, but when the picture is considered and re-con- 
sidered as a whole, it seems to relate effectively the sev- 
eral facets of the European food problem. The commen- 
tary, subtle and mature, represents a skillful combination 
of factual and attitudinal material, and combines with well- 
selected photographic sequences in a film recommended for 
editorial purposes among adult groups and for direct teach 
ing in current events, government, and other social studies 
classes in the senior high school. 


Suffer Little Children* 


(U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) 11 
minutes, 16 mm, sound. Produced by the National Film 
3oard of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. Apply to USDA for 
rental sources and terms governing purchase. 

This film documents the need for the work of UNRRA 
It explains that children in starving Europe suffer not only 
from hunger and disease, but also because they do not un- 
derstand the clashes which take place among their people 
people who only recently fought side by side against a 
common enemy. Many youths, the film points out, are 
already beginning to look back, not to the horror of 
bombed cities, but to the glory of Nazi ceremonies and 
order. Twenty-five million children in Europe are home- 
less. Schools likewise have been destroyed on a large 
scale. Under UNRRA’s leadership these and hospitals have 
top priority in the building program and the work of these 
institutions is being extended to the youth camps now 
available to all too few of the orphaned children of Eur- 
ope. The film surveys this problem and treats also at 
some length the problem of clothing distribution among 
Europe’s suffering people. In contrast to those who benefit 
from UNRRA there are pictured in the last sequence of 
the film groups of the many children yet without care. The 
commentator warns that even these shall someday meet 
our children, but expresses the hope that when that day 
comes, they will meet as friends. 

Appraisal: 

Presented as an argument for the continuance and ex- 
pansion of the UNRRA program this film is recommended 
for a variety of audiences interested in post-war problems. 
Its point that children are confused by the conflicts and 
disorder which they see and its portrayal of the ypreat 
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variety ot goods and services provide l ) UN R R A i 
among its chief contributions. While most general! 

ful in lay and civic groups of adults, its presentation of 
concepts just mentioned recommends it also for 


1 


and senior high school social stuides class« 


Huckleberry Finn 


(Teaching Film Custodians, 25 West 43rd. New York (¢ 
18) 45 min.. 16 mm. sound. Produced by t 
Maver. Lease price $100 tor three \ il 8) t 


tributor for rental sources 


The opening scenes of the fil I 
combination of ne’er-do-well tendenct 
character. The story proper begins with t tort 
Huck’s aunts by lis father of $200 wit t 
will take Huck back to the life of squalor and ig 
from which his aunts have tried to rescur it id 
tion. When Huck tries to run away so as t ] 
aunts of this payment, he is caught by his Pap. B 
soon escapes, leaving behind evidences that ( is 
murdered. In his flight Huck meets Jin wlso 
away lest he be sold by Huck’s aunt, vw I : 
money to meet Pap’s demands, and thus fall into the y 
of slave traders. Proceeding down the river toget! 
ward a free state, Huck and Jim rescue two gamb!} 
who are thrown overboard by the Captain of a river bo 


for unfair dealing in cards among the passengers. W 
Huck and the Captain, a few days later, attempt to 

fere in the efforts of these gamblers to get control of a 
estate just left by a friend of the Captain's, the would-b 
swindlers expose Jim as a runaway slave, and once agai 

and Huck are forced to flee together While in hidi 
Jim reveals to his young friend that his Pap is now dea 
thereby making unnecessary Huck’s flight from hom \t 
first Huck is heartbroken at Jim’s failure to tell him pt 
viously, and he is about to desert the slave when a rattl 
snake bites Huck. Endangering his own freedom Jim take 
Huck back to the Captain's home for medical care. By 
this time the swindlers have been so thoroughly expos 
as to be tarred and feathered out of town, but evident 
not before they had made known that Jim was not only a 
runaway slave but also that he was wanted back hon 
for murder. Therefore the Captain, while Huck is recu 
perating, turns Jim over to the authorities for trial. As 
soon as Huck learns of this, he once more takes to tl 
road, still in a weakened condition, bent on returning t 
his home town as living evidence that Jim is not a mu 
derer. He is overtaken in his flight by the Captain who 
takes him the rest of the way on his river boat. Sailing 
under full steam they reach the jail just in time to savy 
jim from execution. Soon afterward Huck’s aunt agrees 
to release Jim so that he might rejoin his family in a fre 
State, all on the condition that Huck try to stop smoking 
and keep his shoes on. The closing scenes, then, show 
Huck waving goodbye to Jim aboard the Captain's boat: 
and as Huck and his aunt walk away together from tl 
docks, we see in his back pocket a pipe and on the wharf 
his shoes. 


Appraisal: 

Recommended especially for use in American literature 
courses to (1) provide additional satisfying experience fo! 
pupils who have read the original story, (2) gain an idea 
of the way in which Hollywood producers adapt a famous 
story to the screen, (3) provide backgrounds for a study 
of writing done on the expanding West in pre-Civil Wats 
days, and (4) show how Mark Twain's characters arose 
out of his own boyhood friendships and experiences. I[nci 
dentally the subject is also suggestive of points of correla 
tion between the American literature and American history 
courses when both are concerned with the development of 
the West. It is excellent material for elementary, junior 
and senior high school convocations. While this versior 
of the Mark Twatn story omits the role of Tom Sawyer 
minimizes the role of the widowed aunts, and condenses 
greatly the events following the snakebite incident, this 
condensation of the Hollywood feature does give the 
spirit of the original writing and so represents a distinct 
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tribution to the growing list of famous stories made 
uilable on the screen 
Kitchen Come True 
(National Film Board of Canada, 84 East Randolph Street, 
Chicago, Illinois) 15 minutes, 16 mm sound. Produced by 
National Film Board of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. Apply 


to distributor for terms governing purchase and a list of 


Im shows the family life of a Canadian farm fam- 
ich centers in a kitchen that lacks modern conven- 
s. It shows this family planning to modernize the 


kitchen. The mother, who has waited fifteen years for this 
event, offers many reasons why they might not be able 
er to afford it or to want to do it now. The family’s 
il decision is that the project should go ahead and that 
will be financed by cashing a $500 bond. The commen- 
tary indicates that the bond will cover all expenses except 


stove and the refrigerator, both of which are to be 
bought on time. A combination electric and wood stove is 
sen. The film shows many of the features of the kit- 
hich makes it especially practical for country life— 

ite arrangement for directing wood from the out-of- 
doors into the kitchen, a utility room where outdoor wraps 
leposited and preparation of vegetables is carried on, 





and units concerned with similar activities being planned 
closely together to save steps. The film ends by showing 
t ew kitchen which is convenient and attractive and 


vet not too expensive. 
Appraisal: 

Recommended for stimulating an interest in moderniz- 
ing older houses, especially kitchens. The emphasis placed 
on planning the practical features in the kitchen, discussing 

isons for and against modernizing, co-operation of all 
members of the family in such a building project, plans 
to meet the specific needs of the family unit make this film 
useful for general adult groups and home-economics 
classes. Even though produced for Canadian audiences, 
the film is sufficiently general and applicable to districts 


in this country. 


Which Way This Time? 
(Office of Price Administration, Washington, D.C.) 11 
minutes, 16 mm, sound. Apply to OPA for rental sources 
ind terms governing purchase. 

From the pages of a history book pictured by animated 
drawings one sees and hears explained by this film, argu- 
ments for continued price control in these post-war days. 
Using the Napoleonic Wars as a first example of the 
tremendous cost of war on both the military and home 
fronts the film charts the rapid price rise during these 
wars up to the Battle of Waterloo, immediately after 
which there was a sudden onset of inflation. Our own 
Civil War is described by a similar picture, but for World 
War I the line charted by prices during and after that 
conflict is much less regular. The film shows that while 
the inflationary tendency was checked briefly after 1918, 
there was soon an unprecedented upswing in prices be- 
cause of (1) the increased markets stemming from the 
needs of returning veterans and the demands of starving 
Europeans, and (2) the careless buying habits of Ameri- 
can consumers. Subsequently, according to the film, there 
was an increased number of farm foreclosures, business 
failures and unemployed workers. 


Appraisal: 

This film will prove useful for adult groups desiring a 
simplified and interesting analysis of inflation and for high 
school classes in business, social studies and mathematics 
concerned with identifying the elements and causes of in- 
flation. The historical periods mentioned should have been 
more carefully delineated, particularly for the period of 
reconversion and inflation following World War I. The 
direct treatment of the subject, enhanced by good anima- 
tion and excellent incidental music, makes the film a use- 
ful one in discussing such theoretical and yet practical 
questions as “From what and how soon may we lift price 


controls2” 
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‘ NOW EVERY SCHOOL MAY ORDER 
George Eliot's THIS FAMOUS CLASSIC 
ONE DAY OUTRIGHT 


“SILAS MARNER" ee BA PURCHASE 
_ $3.75 $75.00 


Témm SILENT Seder trem 


3 reels MODERN PICTURES, INC. 
R.T. 40 Min. 1219 Farnam Street 
OMAHA (2), NEBRASKA 

















SLIDES General Science...................... 11 _ 

Principles of Physics................ 7 rolls 
oS mm. Principles of Chemistry.......... 8 rolls 
F EL M Fundamentals of Biology........ 8 rolls 


Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 


VISUAL SCIENCES, £3 Suffern, New York 








Hold your BOTANY FIELD TRIPS 


In the CLASSROOM 


Native Flora of the Pacific States in Natural Color 2x 2 Kodachrome 
Slides. Scientifically accurate. Professional photography. In use in 
Colleges, Museums and Schools thruout the Country. List on request 


BROOKING TATUM, Kelseyville, Calif. 








Complete 16mm Sound Film 
Service for Schools 
Educationals * Send for 


LEWIS 
FILM 





Religious free copy of CE 

Cartoons 7 1946 -ERVICE 
Musicals Rental Film 1145 No. Market St. 
Features Catalog Wichita 5, Kans. 











SOUTH AMERICAN VISUAL MATERIALS 

Original, authentic series of color-prints on heavy art board, for study 
of South and Central America, Mexico and California. Choice of sub- 
jects. Designed for use in classroom and library. Ail pictures water- 
proofed. Each series complete with printed manual. 

Imported, unbreakable costume dolls, flags, books 

in Spanish, and South American Folklore Tales 

Catalog upon request. 

LATIN AMERICAN VILLAGE, P. ©. Box 231, El Monte, California 


(Under Sou + Ame-ican management) 











COLOR SLIDES 


Outstanding sets of natural color 2x2 
slides by authorities in their fields 
Life and Features of Latin America—Bird, 
Animal and Plant Life of Western U. S. A. 
Available for Sale or Rental Send for Catalogs. 


SHADOW ARTS STUDIO (Colorslide Library) 
Wickenden Bidg. (P. O. Box 471) 1036 Chorro St. 
SAN LUIS OPISPO. CALIFORNIA 











1946-47 VISUAL AIDS 
Prepare now for your Fall semester. Let us assist 
you in planning your future VIS-ED Programs. 
Write Today for FREE Catalog 
KIME KOLOR PICTURES 


1761 Sonoma ODr., Dept. 2, Altadena, California 
Authorized dealer: CATHEDRAL PICTURES (Religious) 








MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 
Use Radio-Mats—Regular Size 3'''x4"' 
or the NEW DUPLEX 2''x2"' 


on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 


SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. 
Accept se substitute. 


Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc., Dept. V 
222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 














Educational Screen 


News awe 


Two More Film Councils Formed 


The Film Council of Louisville, Kentucky, which has ) 
been organized under the leadership of Miss Lillian 
McNulty, 


Louisville Board of Education, becomes the fourth local 


Consultant, Visual Education  Divisior 


Council to be formed in the National movement, hav 


ing been preceded by \Washington (D. C.), Atlanta and 
New York. ' 
Following closely the Louisville action, last mont! 
The Bay Area Film Council came into being at a meet 
ing conducted by Francis W. Noel, Chief of Audi 
Visual Education of the California State Department 
of Education, who is the California Chairman of. thi 
Film Council of America. Major Joseph W. Burke 
recently released from the United States Army, was / 
elected Chairman of the Bay Area Council. 
C. R. Reagan, president, Film Council of America, 
has announced that the Council is cooperating with 
National Committee on Atomic Information in a survey 
of production plans for films and filmstrips on the atom 
i¢ bomb. The object of the survey is to determine what } 


films are planned by the motion picture industry, an 
educational and documentary film producers, on the 
social and political implications of the atomic bomb. 
When the information has been assembled the two orga 
nizations will cooperate in planning additional films if 
needed and securing production and maximum effective 
distribution for materials which give information on 
this urgent problem. 

\ national audio-visual conference to discuss the 
forthcoming program and work of UNESCO has been 
called for June 14 and 15 in Washington, D. C.. by 
the American Council on Education and the Film Cour 
cil of America, according to a joint statement issued 


by Dr. George F. Zook and C. R. Reagan. 


It is expected that about 100 American educators and 
motion picture and recording specialists will join with 
representatives of the State Department and delegates 
from major civic organizations in formulating recom 
mendations to be presented to the UNESCO Prepara 
tory Commission which meets in London in July. Ob 
servers from other governments of the United Nations 
are being invited to attend the conference. 

UN Film Plans 

\n aggressive campaign for peace through the me- 
dium of the screen is the immediate objective of the 
UN, Benjamin A. Cohen, Asst. Secretarv-General of 
Information of the UN, told 150 members of the New | 
York Film Council at their monthly luncheon meeting, 
\pril 10, at which he was the guest speaker. Thomas 
Brandon, Chairman of the organization, presided 

The UN official declared that the UN Department 
of Public information would call upon producers and 
distributors of the newsreels. documentaries. and fea- } 
ture fims for their cooperation in order to pursue su h 


a campaign for world peace. He said he would like to 


see in the near future a day when in every motion pic- 
ture theatre in the world there would be a five or ten- 
nunute short presented by the UN. This film would 


i 
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not necessarily be produced or distributed by the UN 
but would be made with the approval of the UN be 
cause of the particular emphasis on the idea for world 
peace it contained. 

War always has made the headlines, but peace never 
makes the headlines, Mr. Cohen said. “Why can’t we 
attempt to make peace important to the peoples of the 
world?” To do that, he recommended that “we use an 
essential instrument, the documentary film, which 1s 
more effective than any other medium of communica- 
tion”. 

He reported the following progress of his Depart- 
ment: it is now preparing a documentary about the 
London Conference for the UN archives (approxi 
mately 67,000 feet of film were shot at the Confer 
ence): a short film of the structure and aims of the 
UN General Assembly which is scheduled to be held 
in New York September 3rd, is being produced; the 
Department plans to establish a cataloging system pre- 
paratory to building a permanent UN film library ; the 
film on the Conference at Hunter College will be edited 
and prepared. as an official screen record of the pro- 
ceedings. The Department also is investigating various 
methods of 35 and 16mm distribution and, following 
this survey, will make certain recommendations. 

Mr. Cohen proposed that the UN Department of 
Public Information set up a liaison who would supply 
information and film footage to all existing film com 
panies that desire to produce motion pictures about the 
UN. This liaison, he added, also would supply infor 
mation (presumably film stock shots) dealing with spe 
cific facts about the member nations in the UN. 

He definitely declared that the UN Department of 
Public Information should “retain control of the dissem 
ination of factual information pertaining to the aims, 
purposes and scope of the UN”. This function, he said, 
was established by the San Francisco Charter. He 
pointed out that the distribution of visual material 
about one country to go to another country in order 
to make all the peoples of the world better understand 
each other may be the field of the United Nations Edu 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


Sloan Foundation Grant to 
College for Project in Economic Education 

The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation for Economic Ke 
search and [Education has awarded to Montclair State 
Teachers College a grant of $75,000 for the remainder 
of the year for the purpose of carrying on and ex 
panding the New Tools for Learning Bureau. a pri 
ject in economic education. Prof. Edgar C. Bye, di 
rector of the Bureau of Field Studies and associat 
professor of social studies, has been designated by 
President Sprague as director of the Bureau. 

Montclair State Teachers College (N. J.) has been 
selected by the Foundation to develop this service be 
cause of the fact that it has already created and has for 
many years successfully operated two unique services 
of its own in the same fields, the Teaching Aids Bu- 
reau and the Bureau of Field Studies. 
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like a 


timepiece 


Watch-like precision and _ reliability 
are built into every Holmes Sound-on- 
Film Projectors by master craftsmen. 






The perfect fit of all moving parts, ball-bearing 
construction, smooth and quiet operation, are your 
assurance of a projector that stands test of time. 





Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1813 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILL. 











COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
Book Your Classroom Rental Films Now for 1946-47 


Film No. Title 

H-800 Championship Typing (16 mm. silent) 
H-80! Can You Read Gregg? (16 mm. silent) 
H-802 Business Machines (16 mm. silent) 
H-803 Tricks of the Trade for Typists (16 mm. silent) 
HS-810 Typing Shortcuts, ‘Part |" (16 mm. cound) 
HS-811 Typing Shortcuts, ‘'Part II" (16 mm. sound) 
HS-812 Typing Shortcuts, ‘Part III" (16 mm. sound) 
HS-813 Take a Letter, Please (16 mm. sound) 
HS-814 Basic Typing: Methods (16 mm. sound) 
HS-815 Basic Typing: Machine Operation (16 mm. sound) 
HS-816 Machine Transcription: Machine Operation (16 mm. sound) 
HS-817 Speeding Your Reading (16 mm. sound) 
HS-818 Penmanship Improver (16 mm. sound) 


Confirmation will be made promptly by 


TEACHING AIDS EXCHANGE “Nouccte:® Calitornia 











“FIBER FLAX, 
THE SOURCE OF LINEN” 


Its production, processing and 
some other uses 


16MM COLOR AND SOUND 
This 400-foot reel is first of a technically-super- 
vised series for classroom use. 
Also Western Subjects 


2 x 2 Color Slides, Photographs, 
35mm Filmstrips, 16mm Movies. 


WESTERN COLORFILMS 
3734 N.E. Chico St. Portland 13, Ore. 
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The New Tools for Learning Bureau conducts three 
separate projects designed to promote a wider under- 
standing of basic economic problems among the gen- 
eral public. It prepares kits of audio-visual aids on 
various economic topics, designed to assist teachers, 
group leaders, program chairmen and forum directors 
in presenting programs. These kits, which may be 
bought or rented from the Bureau, provide film strips 
and lantern slides and discussion material, in printed 
form and on recordings, to accompany the illustrative 
matter. They cover such topics as foreign trade, full 
employment, inflation, sound investments versus idle 
savings, and other subjects under preparation. 

The Bureau also owns and carries on a radio serial, 
“Keeping Up With the Wigglesworths,” which is 
broadcast regularly over WOR and thirty-five other 
major radio stations in all parts of the country, and 
which, through the experiences of a boy, ‘“Snuftic,”’ 


f 


and his family and friends, is designed to teach fun- 
damental economic principles in entertaining form. The 
recordings are written and produced by Laurence 
Hammond under the direction of the college, which 
controls their distribution. 

The third department of the Bureau is a continua- 
tion and extension of the college's own field studies 
program, organized by Professor Bye in 1932, which 
has been known as the pioneer project among the col- 
leges of the country in the establishment of field study 
courses given separately for credit instead of as occa- 
sional supplements to classroom work. Professor Bve's 
12,000-mile transcontinental field trips, offered as a 
means of learning through direct observation and con- 
tact with real situations, have been resumed this vear 
after an interruption due to wartime travel restric- 
tions. 

The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation is a private, benev- 
olent organization, conducted without bias or propa- 
ganda in the interest of public economic education. 
During the past seven years it has contributed over 
two million dollars to the task of bringing a better 
understanding of economic life to the American people 
and encouraging more effective instruction in eco- 
nomics in our schools and colleges. 


Educational Film Research Institute 

In August of 1945 over a hundred educators and 
producers of educational films met at Occidental Col- 
lege to discuss the need for establishing in Los .\ngeles, 
the heart of the motion picture industry, a central 
clearing-house or research center which would as- 
semble and coordinate all of the existing surveys, 
plans, statistics and film needs of education, at all 
levels and in all fields, and which would initiate fur- 
ther projects and investigations so that film producers 
might know what the educational world needs and the 
extent of its demands. 

A planning committee of about twenty-five persons 
was appointed under the Chairmanship of Mr. James 
McPherson, President of the Audio-Visual [:ducation 
Association of Southern California, and over the en- 
suing six months many meetings were held to clarify 
objectives. 

The fifteen original directors elected the following 
as officers of the new corporation, called Educational 


Educational Screen 


lilm Research Institute: President, Prof. Albert 
Croissant, of Occidental College ; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Alice EK. Field, of the Motion Picture 
Treasurer, Mr. Chas. M. Jones, and Secretary. Mrs. 
Ruth B. Hedges. At the last meeting of the Board of 
Directors the By-laws were amended to increase the 


\ssociation : 


Directorate from fifteen to twenty-five, representative 
of the educators, producers, motion picture ialent 
group, business and public affairs. 

The first annual members meeting of the Institute 
was held April 20, 1946. 

ducators who are on the new Board include: Dr. 
\rthur Coons, President of Occidental College; Mrs. 
Irene T. Heineman, Assistant Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, California State Department of Edu- 
cation; Dr. Mark A. May, Director, Institute of 
Human President and 
Chairman, Teaching Film Custodians, Inc.; Dr. Edwin 
IX. Lee, Dean of School of Education, University of 
California at Los Angeles; Francis Noel, Director of 
\udio-Visual Education, California State Department 
of Education. 

\ statement of the objectives of the Institute, and 


Relations, Yale University, 


specific enumeration of the activities which will nat- 
urally arise out of these objectives is available to 
those who may be interested. 


MGM Teaching Film Plan 
For Foreign Countries 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer is ready to launch its widely 
discussed 16mm _ educational film) distribution pro- 
gram outside the United States and Canada. According 
to the announcement by Arthur M. Loew, president 
of Loew's International Corporation, the main fea- 
tures of the new plan are a proposal for long-term 
financing of film costs to schools and other organiza- 
tions and a new system of annual leasing of prints, 
with cost adjusted to the number of pupils in a school 
or the number of members in a club or trade union. 

One of the chief purposes of this venture, Mr. Loew 
declared, is to make classroom, documentary and _ fact 
films “as readily available as the textbook is now,” 
ot Only to schools and colleges throughout the world, 
but also to trade unions, farm groups, clubs and _ all 
other organizations that are potentially an audience 
for films of cultural and instructional content. 

Under the supervision of Orton H. Hicks, head of 
the Loew’s International 16mm department, 
Haven Falconer, chief of the educational division, the 
new program will actually get under way with the 


and Rk. 


coming school year this Fall. 

Paving the way for this activity, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer has just issued a 16-page illustrated pamphlet 
entitled, “The M-G-M Budget-Service Plan,” which 
discusses the practical details of the plan, and also 
stresses the broad implications of using the potent 
device of the motion picture screen as a means of 
educating the peoples of the world on how to get 
along with each other. 

Many M-G-M shorts and features will be adapted 
for educational purposes. In addition, pictures made 
by specialists in l6mm cultural and school subjects 
will be used. More important than this, however, he 
said, is his proposal to purchase documentary and 


| 
| 
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S$ Complete Library of Scene from , 
King of Kings 
0 VARRUBIA RELIGIOUS FILMS 
MURAL MAPS on 16mm SOUND 
) Endl ly f Tale he T-Valititdolinameladiaehi-) aenaeinlane: : 
ndlessly wie ing . + scien ical y but dachisets dhaite. onal 
studies of the vital Pacific area in nine brilliant ; 
sicals and cartoons. 
colors. Detailed and decorative visual aids to un- 
derstanding current world events. Third edition Newest |6mm 
now on press, for delivery in December . . 10.75 Sound Equipment 
the set (series of six). Reserve your copy of 
) the new Swank Catalog, now! 
SCHWABACHER-FREY Ray Swank, Pres. 
735 MARKET STREET+SAN FRANCISCO SWANK MOTION PICTURES 614 N. Skinker Bivd. 
$1. .OUIS 5, MO. 
educational films made abroad, as part of a “cultural formed last October indicate very clearly that the 
| exchange” plan. In this way, countries that hav technology of motion picture making has not been 
\ developed the art of the educational and documentary given serious consideration in institutions of this 
| film will be able to find world-wide outlet througl alibre. “It would appear,” the report said, “that the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, achieving wider  dissemina industry has advanced to a point where training for 
tion of their national customs, literature and contribu it should be recognized as calling for special instruc- 
tions to science and the arts than might otherwise tion in our schools and colleges.” 
be possible. Some of the outstanding films bought z : : ? 
abroad will be made available to schools in this country University of Wisconsin Holds Institute in July 
All sound tracks will be made in the language of The fourth annual Visual Education Institute will 
the country of distribution. Secondly, special arrange be held July 15-19 during the 1946 summer session of 
ments will be possible whereby the commentary cat the University of Wisconsin. Morning sessions will 
be written by the Minister of Education himself 01 take place at the Washington School and all afternoon 
by an educational authority designated by him. And meetings will be held in the Memorial Union Play 
thirdly, in cases where no suitable films are available Circle 
M-G-M’s technical experience and know-how will be Out-of-state audio-visual educators who will partici- 
utilized to have such a film or series of films made pate in the program include: Francis Noel, California 
for use abroad as this project is a foreign activity only. State Department of Education; L. C. Larson, Indiana 
University; Kingsley Trenholme, Portland Oregon 
S.M. P. E. Honors Public Schools; William H. Bristow, New York City 
Inventor of Projector Public Salvealia: Harry E. Childs, Providence, R. I., 
A Scroll of Achievement honoring Thomas Armat Public Schools ; Arthur Stenius, Detroit Public Schools. 
for his invention of the motion picture projector was \udience participation in discussion following formal 
presented at the semi-annual dinner-dance of the So iddresses and classroom demonstrations, will be en- 
ciety of Motion Picture Engineers at the Hotel Pent couraged Following the closing of each afternoon 
sylvania on May 8 meeting, new films of current interest will be shown. 
| The ceremony, highlighting the society's 59th semi for a copy of the complete program, write to Mr. 
annual technical conference, in progress all week, was \W. A. Wittich, Director, Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
held in commemoration of the twentieth anniversar\ University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
of sound films and the fiftieth anniversary of the first 
exhibition of motion pictures in a theatre 14th Annual New England 
In presenting the Thomas Armat scroll, Don F D.V.I. Conference 
Hyndman, President of the S. M. P. E., recalled that The New England Section of the Department of Vis- 
it was on April 23, 1896, that the first theatre ex ual Instruction of the N. E. A., in cooperation with . 
hibition of film was given in Koster and Bial’s Musi Boston University, H: irvard University and the Massa- 
Hall in New York. On that occasion, he said, Mr husetts fseaie ent of Education, held its 14th annual 
| Armat personally operated the projector he had de mference on May 18 in the School of Education, 
signed. This was the first projection machine employ Boston University. The theme was “Looking Ahead 
ing a loop-forming means and giving the film longer in Audio-Visual Education.”” On the General Session 
period of rest and illumination than the time required Program, Lt. Colonel Thomas Abernathy, Principal of 
tor movement from frame to frame the \Westheld, Mass. High School, and Mr. Paul C. 
, In a report submitted at one of the S. M. P. E. ses Reed, Director of Audio-Visual Education in the Roch- 
sions, the 95 tet) s ( 4) venue on Motior Picture ester, N. Y. Public Schools, spoke on the subject “What 
Instruction deplored the lack of specialized professional Have We Learned from the Army Audio-Visual Edu- 
“OUrses on cinematography and modern sound record tion Program and How Can We Incorporate These 
ing in American institutions of higher learning he Experiences into our Schools,” and Mr. Neville C. 
results of a survey of 155 universities, colleges, and Gardiner, Film Officer of the British Information Serv- 
technical schools conducted since the committee was ices, presented the British Government's Postwar Film 
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Program. Panel discussions and demonstrations on the 
selection and effective use of teaching aids were held 
in various sectional meetings for primary grade teach- 
ers, intermediate grade teachers, junior and senior high 
school science teachers, junior and senior high school 
social science teachers, guidance teachers, and teachers 
of religious education. 


Second Annual Lake County 
Audio-Visual Conference 


Mr. W. C. Petty, superintendent of Lake County 
schools, opened the second Lake County one-day Audio- 
Visual Conference in May at the Waukegan, Illinois, 
Township High School. Over 700 educators attended 
the interesting program which was planned by Orlin 
D. Trapp, Director of Vocational and Visual [Educa- 
tion at the Waukegan High School. 

Speakers were Dr. Stephen M. Corey, Director of 
the University of Chicago’s Visual Aids Center; Dr. 
John Guy Fowlkes, Dean of the Summer Session, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; O. H. Coelln, Publisher of Busi- 
ness Screen, Chicago; and C. R. Crakes, Educational 
Consultant, DeVry Corporation, Chicago. Demonstra- 
tions and exhibits of visual aids were additional fea- 
tures. 


Audio-Visual Institutes 

Virginia. A series of six two-day audio-visual in- 
structional materials institutes is planned by the Bureau 
of Teaching Materials, State Department of Educa- 
tion, and the following institutions: 

July 8 & 9: Virginia State College, Ettrick; July 
11 & 12: College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg; July 15 & 16: Farmville State Teachers College, 
Farmville; July 17 & 18: Madison College, Harrison- 
burg; July 19 & 20: University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville; July 22 & 23: Radford College, Radford. 


Oklahoma. The University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
will hold its 7th Annual Audio-Visual Aids Confer- 
ence July 9-11. Highlights of the program will be 
an address on “Building an Effective Audio-Visual 
Aids Program,” and a demonstration of the “Poss’- 
bilities for Pupil Participation in the Preparation of 
Classroom Materials.” It will also include reports of 
outstanding School Audio-Visual Aids programs and 
an explanation of Oklahoma’s Audio-Visual Aids 
utilization project for the school vear 1946-47. 


Adamson Joins National Film Society of Canada 


Gordon Adamson, formerly Supervisor of Urban 
Distribution for the National Film Board of Canada, 
has been appointed Executive Secretary of the National 
Film Society. During his three years with the Board 
Mr. Adamson promoted the organization of commu- 
nity projection services and film libraries, which are 
now bringing films within the reach of teachers in 
many Canadian centres. In response to a greatly in- 
creased demand for specialized educational films, Mr. 
Adamson is planning a rapid expansion of the Na- 
tional Film Society's library to meet the needs of 


teachers of all grades and subjects. 


Educational Screen 


NAVED Summer Convention 

The first postwar Convention and Trade Show of 
the National Association of Visual Education Dealers, 
scheduled for August 5-7 at the Continental Hotel in 
Chicago, promises to be well worth the trip for even 
the most distant pilgrim. With wartime restrictions 
removed, this will be their first opportunity to display 
equipment and films incorporating war-born advances 
in technology and technique. The Association not only 
invites, but urges, the attendance and participation of 
all persons interested in visual education. This in- 
cludes educators, religious workers, industry _repre- 
NAVED’s officers believe 
they have planned a program in every way worthy of 


sentatives, and the like. 


the anticipated audience. There will be sessions on the 
following topics: 

“The Square Deal,” with an address by John W. 
Anderson, President of the American Fair Trade 
Council; also a discussion including representatives of 
manufacturers and producers, visual education dealers, 
and consumers—‘Serving the Public,” a discussion 
including participants from church, school, industry, 
and others—“Whither Classroom Visual Aids,” an 
inquiry into present trends and prophecies for the 
future—‘‘Literature, Criticism and Evaluation,” a dis- 
cussion of the professional literature of visual educa- 
tion—“Community Councils,” dealing with the forma- 
tion of local Film Councils. 

High points of the convention will be the Annual 
sanquet at which NAVED’s new officers will be intro- 
duced and various awards presented. 


Report on Audio-Visual Program in Canada 

Mr. Charles R. Crakes, Educational Consultant for 
the DeVry Corporation, recently returned from a series 
of conferences with the provincial educational officials 
of five Canadian provinces—Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island, Quebec and Ontario. 

In addition to conferring with educational directors, 
Mr. Crakes spoke at the Provincial Normal College 
at Truro, Novia Sco‘ia. He also addressed the teach- 
ers at Halifax, Nova Scotia, at Moncton and at St. 
John, New Brunswick. Schools were dismissed in order 
that all instructors could hear Mr. Crakes discuss 
greater utilization of audio-visual materials. He urged 
that teachers incorporate audio-visual materials into 
their teaching techniques and he stressed the fact that 
these modern tools of learning will bring to the youth 
of North America better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of peoples of other countries, and thus aid in the 
preservation of the United Nations Organization and 
weld together the family of nations. 

Mr. Crakes reports that all the provinces he visited 
had started central film libraries and had appointed pro- 
vincial directors of audio-visual aids, and that an 1n- 
tense interest was indicated by the educational leaders 
of Canada in the need for providing audio-visual tools 
of learning for the rural areas and small villages of that 
Mr. Crakes said, 
“seem to be an immediate need in Canada. We in the 


country. “Cooperative film libraries”, 


United States must give every possible assistance to 
our neighbors to the north in their efforts to further 
the audio-visual movement.” 
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urrent Film News 


@ THE INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FOUNDATION, Inc., 1600 Broad- 
way, New York 19, recently estab- 
non-pront, 


lished as a membership 


corporation to further  peacs and 


understanding among. all peoples 
through the medium of documentary 
motion pictures has ready for imme- 
diate distribution the following Julian 
Bryan productions: 

Mary Visits Poland—i0) min An 
American elementary school girl de 
scribes to her class her visit to Poland. 
An insight is Polish 
schools, Polish agricultural 
activities, the 
costumes of thi 


given into 

homes, 
colorful dances and 
Polish people 

Poland—18 min. An 
ture of Poland 
the Nazi destruction, 
and as it will exist again after recon- 


over all pic- 
as it existed prior to 
invasion and 


struction. Primitive methods, so com- 
mon in agricultural and manual labor, 
are contrasted with modern methods 
of construction in Warsaw An in- 
sight into Polish historical back- 
grounds, and into the varied business, 
agricultural, educational, religious and 
social life of the people. 

A Russian Children’s Railway—7 
min. Records the story of a children’s 
railway in Tbilisi, capital of Georgia. 
This is one of several such railways 
built by the Soviet Government, not 
purely for entertainment, but as a 
motive for furthering interest of 
youngsters in railroads, to help solve 
one of Russia's 
transportation. 

Children of Russia—13 min. 
Russian children go to the 
garden, play museums 
and art galleries, and live in summer 
Pioneer camps. 


major problems 
How 

school, 

parade, visit 


The following subjects will be avail- 
able on July Ist: 

Peoples of the U. S. S. R.—33 min. 
Pictures the many racial groups which 
make up the Soviet Union. Believed 
to be the first film offered to Ameri- 
can education truly 
over-all concept of this vast country 
with its many separate and distinct 
peoples. 


which gives a 


3Jeginning with the people of 
Moscow and Leningrad, there follow 
pictures of the Karelians, the Armen- 
ians, the Georgians, the Tartars, the 
Buryat-Mongolians, the Jews, the 
Ukranians, the Uzbeks and _ others, 
showing how they fit into the pattern 
of life in the Soviet Union 

How Russians Play—1l4 min. This 
film was made in the belief that a 
study of the way people spend their 
leisure time, of their own free will, 
often reveals a great deal about their 
character. It pictures the Russians in 
their many recreational activities. 

Soviet Women—14 min. Shows the 
important role of Soviet women in 
the economic and agricultural life of 


Russia. Their work in faetory, in the 


ire 
The Reindeer People—8 mii Phe 
pies of siber t iungus, 1 
o the é Y eniss¢ tc 
‘ C ak iit e DI + 
‘ dec Q ishing a 
BZ KNOWLEDGI BUILDERS 
FI] MS, 625 Madis¢ I \ve New York 
22, reports the fol Q ecent lei 
tions to its clas fil produc 
tions 
Jungles of the World—1 reel. A 
comparison ot the jungles ot South 
America, Central Africa, Burma and 
the East Indies, showing similarities in 
vegetation, animal life and the meth- 


ods adopted by man to fit human life 
into a tropical environment. 
Life in a Jungle 


Shows the 


Village—1 reel. 
establishment of a native 

\frica, the building 
of homes and granaries, the raising of 
erain, livestock; the 
games and manner of life of inhabi- 
tants 


village in Central 


vegetables and 


North Pole Explorations—1 ree! 
Opens with dramatization of the ill- 
fated Franklin expedition to the far 
north. Shows Pcrry’s discovery of the 


North Pole and concludes with Byrd's 


ocr rrr wr wr rrr rr 









WE GOT'EM 
TALKIN’ OUR 


ee ee ed 


TRAIN YOUR DOG” 


(Basic Obedience Instruction) 
Running Time 32 minutes 


(Advanced Obedience Instruction) 
Running Time 27 minutes 


16 MM COLOR SOUND FILMS 


Approved and Highly Recommended by 
THE AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB and THE AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION 


Write or wire 
UNITED SPECIALISTS INC., 159 East 35th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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flight from Spitzenberg, encircling the 
pole and back again 
B YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, Ince., 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17, 
tained l6mm_ distribution 
the RKO production 

The House I Live In—10 min. 
rhis short Frank 
Sinatra, has received a special award 


has ob- 
rights to 


subject, starring 





of Motion Pic- 
tures, as well as citations from other 


from the Academy 


recognition of its 
powerful contribution to the cause of 
racial and democratic tolerance. The 
song of democratic thought by Earl 
Robinson which gives the film its 
title is sung by Frank Sinatra to the 
group of youngsters who appear with 
him in the film. It will be available 
for sale to schools and other inter- 
ested groups through Young Ameri- 
ca’s nation-wide distributing organi- 
zation. 


organizations in 


errr rrr rr OO OOOO OOo oe 


“TRAINING YOU 





-_ 


ee 


Two films everyone will want to 
see, both young and old, for their 
sheer entertainment as well as their 
educational values. Based on the 
book published by Doubleday & 
Company. Narrated by Lowell 
Thomas. Supervised by Blanche 
Saunders. Photographed by Louise 
Branch. These films can be used to 
advantage by all schools, commun- 
ity centers, welfare groups, dog 
clubs and obedience classes. For in- 
formation 
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Now ready for 
16mm RELEASE — 


THE MIRACLE MUSICAL HIT! 
PAULETTE 


ASTAIRE \ GODDARD 








Produced by Boris Morros 


You can consistently depend 
upon the extensive program 
of major Hollywood prod- 
uct available to the lémm 
market from 


ASTOR 
PICTURES 
CORP. 


..130 West 46th Street 
< NEW YORK CITY 19, N.Y, 





M OFFICIAL FILMS, Inc., 25 West 
45th St.. New York 19, offers a new se- 
ries of three musical short subjects, to be 
known as DeLuxe Musical Classics, each 
approximately 350 ft. in length, and fea- 
turing the great composer-pianist, Pader 
ewski, in performances of Chopin's Polo 
naise, Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata 
with Paderewski’s own Minuet in G in 
the same reel—and Lisst’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 2. 

Also newly acquired by Official is a 
series of three sports subjects, each ap- 
proximately 10 minutes in length, as fol 
lows: 


Swimming for Beginners—instruct- 
ing a ten year old child in the funda- 
mentals of swimming—from the con- 
quest of fear, to breathing, kicking, 
arm strokes and coordinated deep 
water swimming. 


Advanced Swimming—perfecting the 
stvle and strokes of the average swim- 
mer. Correction of common swim 
faults. 


action, leg action, breathing, and all 


Proper body alignment, arm 
the “musts” that make for champion 
swimmers. 


Fundamentals of Diving—balance, 
coordination, rhythm, and the basic 
fundamentals of the proper approach 
to this sport. Covers many types of 
diving, importance of footwork, arm 
and leg action, etc. 

Produced under the supervision of Fred 
Cady, nationally recognized as one of the 
outstanding aquatic coaches of the coun- 
try, and narrated by Ken Carpenter, thes¢« 
films employ, in addition to straight pro- 
tography, the use of slow motion, stop ac- 
tion and animation and are designed as 
aids for learning the basic as well as 
advanced techniques of swimming and 
diving. 


@ EASTIN PICTURES COMPANY 


of Davenport, Iowa and Colorado 
Springs, Colo. has acquired exclusive 
U. S. 16mm rights from British In- 
formation Services on the two motion 
picture dramatizations of key scenes 


from the Shakespeare tragedies 


Julius Caesar—19 min Presents 
Act III, Scene 2, depicting the stir 
ring events in the Roman forum im- 
mediately following the assassination 
of Caesar, with first Brutus and then 
the eloquent Antony, 
Roman populace. 
Macbeth—16 min. Presents Act II, 


2, in which the ambitious Mac- 


swaving the 


Scene 
beth abetted by Lady Macbeth, mur 
ders Duncan, King of Scotland, and 
Act V, 


science-stricken Lady 


Scene 1, in which the con 
Macbeth ap 
pears in her dramatic sleep-walking 
scene, 
These subjects, announced as_ the 
Eastin 
ittracted 


first two releases of the new 


School Film series, have 


much favorable comment on the part 


of school film reviewers and evaluat 


ing committees for their unique value 


ii English, drama, speech and Latin 





Educational Screen 


Upper scene: Antony tells the Romans of 
Caesar’s will. Lower: Brutus tells them 
Caesar died because he was ambitious. 


classes. The distinguished casts in- 
clude Wilfred 


Cathleen Nesbit, Catherine Lacy, Felix 


Lawson, Leo Genn, 


\ylmar, and others who are respected 
on both sides of the Atlantic for their 
able stage and screen performances 
Excellent musical scores played by 
the London Symphony Orchestra add 
to the dramatic impact of the presen- 
tations, as do the authentic settings 
and costumes. Eastin Pictures Com 
pany will offer the subjects for both 


rental and sale 





Upper scene: Macbeth and Lady Macbeth im- 
mediately after Duncan’s murder. Lower: the 
sleepwalking scene. 
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ZB BELI AND HOWELL COM t t n | ting d-l1 ! ects currently available cover 4nthro 
PANY, 1861 Larchmont Ave Chi Color t ! i pod Apes, New and Old World MMon- 
cago, by special rrangement wit! India, especial t presert Revs, Cat Animals, Bear, Canines, Simal 
British Instructional ilms, Ltd., is v beings I er Carnivorcs, Smaller and Larger Ro- 
makine vailable a large group of Pr ction | Hawiey | lents \dditional subjects in the series 
educational films for rental and sal I la G. You is pre ire in process of completion. 

through the Bell and Howell Filmo it educat ides 3 

sound Library Manv of these films os for ft Wa 1ids gE SUN D1 \] FI] MS, IN¢ . 625 Mad- 
are not unknown to American schools. Poy Oe Publ ne ison Ave., New York 22, has just com 
prints of some having been in use for mpanv it \ pleted a 16mm. scund film for the Flay 
vears by leading university and city @ FILM HIGHLIGHTS, 1 33 Schools Association, called : 
educational film centers. During the West 42nd St., Ne Yor 18. is making Play Is Our Business (2 reels)—a 
war when source of supply was cut, ivailable for classroom use, a group ot documentary film dealing with integrated 
representation here became dormant lomm sound and silent films of the s work-play programs for children in cen- 
The Bell and Howell Films Division ries on Living Natural History produced vested areas. Dr. Alice Keliher served 
will revive active distribution, im by the international famcus zoologist, as consultant on the film, which was 
porting the necessary negatives and Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars Sound sub directed by Samuel A. Detlowe. 


other criginals to assure prompt sery 
ice, and enlisting the collaboration of 
a committee of American visual teach 
ing authorities in selecting and adapt 
ing the subjects best suited for use in 
our schools. The first three series to 
be released will be tn the field of physi 
cal education, where accent difficulty 
is said to be practically non-existent 
In other subject fields new sound 
tracks will be made wherever neces 
sary. 
GB HAWLEY-LORD, Inc., 51 West 
56th St.. New York, announces the 
release of its first film 

Pheasant Fever—! reel, color and 
sound, photographed by Thomas R 
Conlon, and picturing the training of 
a young dog in field work 

Hawley-lLord, a new firm in_ the 
field of 16mm films and 35mm film 
strips, is‘also the sole sales distribu 
tion agent for the 16mm film produc- 
tions of “Field and Stream” maga- 
zine, and now has available for na- 
tional distribution § fifteen of these 
sports shorts covering many spectacu- 
Jar phases of hunting and fishing in 
North America. The 35mm _ filmstrips 
just completed and ready for release 
include the first of the color Nature 
Studies series, Game Birds and Dogs, 
based on the collection of paintings on 
this subject made bv “Friel 
and J/alaya, the first of their Global 


d and Stream”, 
Geograply serie: 

Andre Lord, the founder of the com 
pany, was formerly in the banking and 
investment business ard served during 


the war in the Combat Intelligence Sec /  # ; 

tion of the Army Air Corps and as : 

\ir Intelligence Officer to the U. S 

Military Mission to Moscow. Mr. Lord ‘ 4 

plans thorcugh coverage in sound films aes oo : 

and filmslides of the field sports, hunt- PROJECTION 
specialization, also. in color and_ black 

and white filmstrips with a curricula CN = . 
treatment of global geography and na | iow a 4 





ing. fishing ard wild life, using color 
in all of his productions. There will be 


ture studies. 
Now in process ot completion is Blue 


Geese, 1-reel color and sound film = on 


the hunting of geese, photographed by s J ~ 
Van Campen Heilner Mr. Heilner is Y Be ADIANT LAMP CORPORAT ON 


1O i Me co doing se era I S on - 
Saw se Seemace Cog scversl Siam a 300 Jelliff Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 





Mexican sports and amusements, planned 
for Fall release. Other pictures in pro 


PROJECTION ~ SPOTLIGHT - FLOODLIGHT ~ EXCITER « MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION 


graphed by Dr \. E. Laszlo recognized = 


duction include four subjects photo 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


New Da-Lite Screen 


Da-Lite Screen Company, Inc., 2723 
North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois is introducing a new Challenger Tri- 
pod Screen, which has many new fea- 
tures. 

“Slide-A-Matic”, a new and exclusive 
inner-locking system in the new Challen- 
zer completely eliminates external lock- 
ing devices, such as thumb screws, etc. 
To adjust the height of the screen, it is 
necessary merely to pull back on the 
square elevating tubing, raise or lower it 
to desired height, release the tubing, and 
it automatically locks in place. 

One simple motion opens the tripod 
iegs of the new Challenger and _ their 








The new Da-Lite Challenger screen. 

“Slide-A-Matic” locking device auto- 
matically locks them in place. A new 
four-sided “roof-top” shape makes the 
new legs more rigid. No rubber tips are 
needed for the feet of the new Chal- 
lenger. The leg itself is formed into a 
rounded foot which provides a firm grip 
on any surface, yet will not scratch 
floors. 

The new, octagon-shaped case is 
stronger than the former round case and 
prevents screen surface from rubbing on 
edges of case. Other improvements are 
the new hanger bracket and hanger loop, 
which hold the screen fabric more se- 
curely and prevent it from accidentally 
slipping off. A new metal carrying handle 
conforms to the shape of the hand and 
folds flat against the case for compact 
storage. 


YMCA Mobtion Picture Bureau 
Becomes "Association Films'' 


The YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 
National Council of YMCA’s, with na- 
tional headquarters at 347 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, will henceforth operate 
under a new name—Association Films. 
This designation was first introduced as 
a title of the film production unit of the 
National Council of YMCA’s, established 
to fill a need for group leadership, in- 
structional sports, and character educa- 
tion films. Play Volleyball, a 16mm in- 
structional sports film and Play Soft- 


ball, a 35mm _ instructional slide film, 
have already been successfully launched, 
and prints on a new series of six 16mm 
sound films on Hest Point Champton- 
ship Football will be ready by July Ist. 
The subjects in this series run approxi- 
mately 10 minutes, demonstrate ,specific 
phases of football, with every play aptly 
interpreted by narration. Each film dem 
onstrates elementary fundamentals and 
progressively introduces the more intri- 
cate phases. Slow motion, stop motion, 
optical effects and repetition cf plays to 
focus on individual players are employed 
to indicate the assignment and execu- 
tion by players in a given play. Other 
recent releases were tke first two films 
a joint pro- 
duction project of Association Films and 
Look Magazsince—‘You and Your Fam 
ily” and “You and Your Friends”, one- 


in the Art of Living series 


reel subjects designed to stimulate dis- 
cussion of the personal family and social 
teen-age youth. The 
series will continue with “You and Your 
Health” and “You and Your Person- 
ality” to be preduced in the near future 


Avoidance of World Destruc- 


tion Via Atomic Warfare 
Discussed in New Slidefilms 


In cooperation with the National 
Committee on Atomic Information and 
the American Federation of (Atomic) 
Scientists a new 35mm discussion slide- 


relationships of 


film has just been released by Film 
Publishers, Inc., 12 East 44th Street, 
New York City. Convinced that only 
by an aroused intelligent public opinion 
can America be sure that its elected 
representatives will devise a_ practical 
solution to the atomic problem, How to 
Live With the. Atom has been produced 
as a means to this end. Effectively em- 
ploying light, satirical 

slidefilm, which consists of 58 such 
drawings, visualizes the various ways 


cartoons, the 


being currently considered to avoid 
world destruction by atomic 
Such ideas as simply keeping the atom 
bomb a secret, building up the biggest 
bomb supply, inventing a defense against 
atom bombs, signing treaties with other 


wartare. 


notions cutlawing the use of such weap 
ons, are depicted as false hopes for long 
range security, with the conclusion pre 
sented that the only true hope for world 
security lies in world control of atomic 
energy by an international agency with 
power over the individual nations 

Accompanying the subjects are printed 
Speechnotes with the talk that the per 
son presenting the film speaks while the 
cartoons are projected on the screen, 
and a helpful Discussion Guide. 

\ second 35mm discussion slidefilm, 
World Control of Atomu 
being released by Film Publishers unde 


the same auspices, on June 15. This will 


Energy, 1s 


explain in clear visual detail the work- 
ing of the plans proposed by the State 
international 


Department for atom 


Educational Screen 





Representative drawings from the 
slidefilm “How to Live with the 
Atom.” 


control, The two slidefilms sell outright 
at modest cost. A 15-minute, 16 inch 
electrical transcription recorded at 33 

r. p. m. is available for each slidefilm 
at additional cost. With these transcrip 
tion records the narration accompanying 
the slidefilm pictures may be reproduced 
through auditorium 
systems or on standard sound slidefilm 


sound amplifying 


projectors. 


Boston Distributor Firm 
Changes Name 


Visual 


Rost mn has become 


Service Linc ol 
\udio-Visual ¢ 

poration of Boston, Hartford, and Provi 
O'Neil, 
its President, and past President ot 
NAVED., to mark his 25th year as a 
\udio- Visual 


The name change will be effected grad 


Education 


dence. So announced Richard F. 


distributor of materials 
ually over the next twelve months, and 
Was necessitated to keep abreast ot the 


expansion in Company activities that has 


=—— 
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taken place during the past dozen years. 
When all movies were silent and all 
l6mm film available to the Company 
“Visual 
uately described 


were educatioral, the name 
Education Service” ad¢ 
the Company’s activities. With the addi- 
tion of entertainment films, sound films, 
sound 
intercommunicating equipment, disc and 


projectors, public address and 
wire recorders, exc., it becomes neces- 
sary to make the Vesco Film Library a 
division of Audio-Visual 
New branch offices and additional field 
representatives now 


Corporation 


bring complete 
audio-visual service to Southern New 
England, The Hartford office which for 
merly housed Hebert Studios, Inc., has 
remodeled and re 
Malcolm 


Sauer. Equally well equipped for service 


been completely 
equipped under its manager, 
is the Providence office recently opened 
unde r Bill Cooper 

To publicize the 5,000 films 
and shorts, educational and entertain 
ment—in the 
Roghaar, director of the 


features 


George 
Vesco Film 


Library has published a 172 page cata- 


omces, 


various 


log, including a 28-page equipment sec- 
tion. 


134 Teach-O-Discs Ready 


Popular Science Publishing Company, 
3 Fourth Ave.. New York 10, through 
io- Visual Divi 
recent printed 


35 
its newly established Au 
sion, lists 134 titles in its 
announcement of the new Tecach-O-Dis¢ 
series of recordings prepared as a teach 
ing medium for school use in elementary, 
junior and senior high 
titles cover but two subjects—Literature 
and History. A constant flow of addi- 
tional Teach-O-Disc titles in these sub- 
jects is planned, as well as titles in other 
subjects such as Geography, 


schools. These 


Biology, 
Foreign Languages. etc. The announce- 
ment also carries a condensed specimen 
of the teachers guides which are provid- 
ed with each Teach-O-Discs 

The Rembrant Portable Electric Pho 
nograph, a new machine designed espe- 
cially for school use, is being distributed 
to schools exclusively by the new orga 
nization. This phonograph is described 
as having a 5” permanent magnet speak- 
er; 3-tube amplification, light weight 
crystal pickup for minimum record wear: 
independent tone and volume controls ; 
and indicator light. It plays 10 and 12 
inch records at 78 r.p.m.: has built-in 
compartment holding 12 records: over 
all weight is 18 pounds; operates on al- 
ternating current only and carries a fac- 
tory guarantee. 


New RADIANT Screen Finder 

A new, © slide-rule type Projection 
Screen Findcr for the users of opaque, 
movie, slide, and strip film projectors 
has been introduced by Radiant Screens 

It provides information on the correct 
Screen model to use and on the audi 
ence-handlirng capacity of a given screen, 
in addition to permitting the solution of 
such problems as the correct screen size 
to use, the correct distance from the 
screen to the projector, and the correct 


focal length lens to use This useful 
data is available by a simple movement 

the handy slide, it is said, and will 
prove invaluable to il] Projectiot 


screen user 


With all this information at his fin 


gertips in a simple form, the user need 
never wonder whether he has the right 
lens and the right distance to the Screen 
der to provide clearly visible pic 
tures for his entire audience 
For further information, write to 
Radiant Manufacturing Corp., 1140 West 
Superior Street, Chicago 22. Illinois 


Richard F. O'Neil and 
Wife Die in Fire 

As we go to press, shor king news comes 
that fire which broke out in their New 
England summer cottage where they 
were spending the week-end, took the 
lives of Richard F. O'Neil and his wife 
during the night of June Ist. “Dick” 
O'Neil was President of Visual Educa- 
tion Service in Boston, a pioneer dealer 
and distributor firm. He was one of the 
founders and a past president of the 
National Association of Visual Educa 
tion Dealers, and recently was elected 
one of the directors of the \llied Non 


Theatrical Film Association 


ANFA Convention Report 


Tl Allied Non-Theatrical Film As 


] 


sociation reports a record attendance at 
its annual Convention held in New York 
Mav 9-11. The several hundred regis 
trants were representative not only of the 
l6mm and allied photographic industries, 
but included many from the educational 
field. This year’s Convention offered the 
first all-industry trade exhibit, combining 
all tvpes of 16mm interests. One entire 
day was devoted to a special preview of 
selected 16mm motion pictures, including 
films for school and church, for adult dis- 
cussion groups and tor entertainment. In- 
dustry speakers covered various topics of 
policy and practice relating to manufac- 
turer, distributor, dealer and library oper 
ations. In addition the program presented 
such speakers as Chester A. Lindstrom 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
Benjamin J. Cohen, Assistant Secretary- 
General in Charg« 
of Public Infor 
mation, United Na 
tions: Nathan Gol 
den of the U. S. 
Department of 
Commerce and 
John Bradley of 


Newly-elected of 
ficers of ANFA 
ire President, 
Wm. | 
Manager of the 
Bell and Howell 
Films Division; 
Vice- Presidents, 
~tat Atkinson, 


Kruse, 
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D. T. Davis Company Adds 


Educational Consultant 


Beginning July Ist, Austin S. Dur- 
ham, Director of Audio-Visual Aids in 
the Fort Thomas, Kentucky, city schools, 
will be associated with the D. T. Davis 
Company of Lexington and Cincinnati 
as Educational Consultant. Mr. Durham, 
who received his M. A. degree from the 
University of Kentucky, is well-trained 
in planning, organizing, financing and 
directing audio-visual programs. He has 
been a classroom teacher, administrator, 
and Director of Audio-Visual activities, 
and is thoroughly acquainted with the 
problems facing school systems with re- 
spect to selection and efficient use Of 
audio-visual aids. He recently organized 
the Northern Kentucky Film Bureau, in 
which three school systems have com- 
bined resources to form their own 
library. Mr. Durham is the author of 
many articles on the use of audio-visual 
aids, which have appeared in educa- 


tional journals, Among other duties, Mr. 
Durham will edit the D. T. Davis Com- 
pany’s new monthly organ to be called 
Visual Varieties, which will deal with 
matters of interest to audio-visual mind- 
ed schools, churches and other groups. 


General Films, Ltd. and Sam Goldstein, 
Commonwealth Pictures Corp.; Secre- 
tary, Harold Baumstone, Pictorial Films ; 
Treasurer, George Cole, King Cole 
Sound Service; Directors, Ed Stevens, 
Stevens Pictures; Thomas J. Brandon, 
Brandon Films; Kent Eastin, Eastin 
l6mm Pictures Co. 

ANFA Directors will hold a meeting 
in Chicago on August 3rd, just prior to 
the NAVED annual Convention. In the 
interim a special committee of ANFA is 
engaged in an exploration of the possi- 
bilities of future unity between the two 
organizations. 


Photographed below are: Seated, W. L. Hed- 
wig, past president of ANFA; W. F. Kruse, 
newly elected president; Horace Jones, out- 
going president; Sam Goldstein, re-elected vice- 
president. Standing, left to right: Stan At- 
kinson, newly elected vice-president; R. F. 
O’Neil, Wilfred L. Knighton, Ed Stevens, Tom 
Brandon, Kent Eastin, George Cole and Clem 
Williams. All are directors, except Knighton 
(executive secretary) and Cole (treasurer). 
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A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 


FILMS 


Astor Pictures Corporation 
130 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 332) 
Bailey Film Service 
P. O. Box 2528, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
404 N. Goodwin St., Urbana, II]. 


Bell & Howell Co. 


1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 283) 
Brandon Films, Ine. 


1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 290) 
Bray Studios, Ine. 

729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 
Castle Films, Inc. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 


Catholile Movies 


220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


1409 79th St., North Bergen, N. J. 
Collins Motion Picture Service 


502% St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 


DeVry School Films 


1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, III. 


(See advertisement on page 284) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 


356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Educational Projection Service 
6600 Lehigh Ave., Chicago 30, III. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Filma, Inc. 
330W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
64 East Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


314 S.W. Ninth Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 


109 N. Akard St., Dallas 1, Tex. 
101 Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


68 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Fryun Film Service 

Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gallagher Film Service 


123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis. 


General Films, Ltd. 

1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. 

620 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 

28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, Il. 

(See advertisement on page 288) 

International Film Bureau 


84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


International Film Foundation, Ine. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 321) 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Knowledge Builders Clussroom Films 


625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Lewis Film Service 


1145 N. Market St., Wichita 5, Kan. 


(See advertisement on page 326) 
Modern Pictures, Inc. 
1219 Farnum St., Omaha 2, Neb. 
(See advertisement on page 326) 
Mogull’s Inc. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Official Films, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Post Pictures Corporation 
723 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
The Princeton Film Center 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 
Shadow Arts Studio 
1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 326) 
Simmel-Meservey 
9538 Brighton Way, Beverly Hills, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 319) 
Seuthera Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Swank'’s Motion Pictures 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis. Mo. 
(See advertisement on page 329) 


Teaching Aids Exchange 
Box 1127, Modesto, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 327) 
United Specialists Ine. 
150 E. 35th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 331) 
Voentional Guidance Films, Ine. 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Young America Films, Inc, 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y 
Y.M.C.A, Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, III. 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1, Tex. 
Art Zeiller Audio-Visual Aids 
868 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 
(See advertisement on page 289) 
Rell & Howell Co, 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13 
(See advertisement on page 283) 
Cathoun Company 
191 Marietta St., YW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 
1110% Taylor St., Columbia 6, S. C. 
Collins Motion Picture Service 
502% St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
DeVry Corporntion 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, III. 
(See advertisement on page 284) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Ine. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y- 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 14. TIl. 
(See advertisement on page 327) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 FE. Eighth St., Chicago 5, III. 
(See advertisement on page 288) 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Mogull’s Inc. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Radio Corporation of America 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 315) 
Ralke Compuny 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Ryan Visunl Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 
s. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 
449 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Vietor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Eduention Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex. 
602 N. St. Paul, Dallas 1, Tex. 
M. & M Bldg., Houston 2, Tex. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Ta 
Words & Music by Mallory Chamberlin, 
152 Madison, Memphis 3, Tenn. 
Art Zeiller Audio-Visual Aids 
868 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 

2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39 

(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Fryan Film Service 

Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Moxull’s Ine. 

68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Educational Screen 


National Film Service 

14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 

309 I. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Soviety for Visannl Eduenation, ine, 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Southern Visual Films 

686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine, 

918 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDEFILMS 


Curriculum Films, Ine. 
RKO Bldg., Radio City, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 287) 
Popular Science Publishing Co. 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on pages 308-9) 
Society for Visual Eduenation, Ine. 
190 FE. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Visual Sciences, Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 326) 

Williams, Brown and Enrle, Ine, 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Young America Films Ine. 
18 EF. 41st St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 


Brooking Tatum, 
Kelseyville, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 326) 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Kime Kolor Pictures 
1761 Sonoma Dr., Altadena, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 326) 
Klein & Goodman 
18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shadow Arts Studio 
1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 326) 
Society for Visunl Education, Inc. 
190 FE. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Western Colorfilms 
3734 N.E. Chico St., Portland 13, Ore. 


(See advertisement on page 527) 


SLIDES (Standard 3!/, x 4) 


ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, Tl. 
(See advertisement on page 288) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 317) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
222 Oakridge Blvd. 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
(See advertisement on vage 326) 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 
Slidecraft Plastic Slides 
257 Audley St., South Orange, N. J. 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


American Optical Co. 
Buffalo 11, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 286) 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on vage 281) 
Chas. Beseler Company 
243 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
(See advertisemennt on page 282) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Il. 
(See advedrtisement on page 284) 
General Filma, Ltd. 
1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Keystone View Co, 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 317) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Raltke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 
Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
Williams, Brown and Enrle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





